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SOME REMARKS BY A PERSON OF 

NO CONSEQUENCE. 
THE great majority of mortals are for ever toiling and 
moiling to obtain an elevated position for themselves 
upon:the social ladder. Round after round they win 
with painful assiduity, and the more pertinaciously do 
they need to hold on, with each advance towards the 
Empyrean. The blasts of scandal and detraction 
blow so severely in those upper regions, that, it is 
said, nothing short of a coronet can be kept on with 
any ease to the wearer; while every rise attained, 
although yielding a gratifying view of some left below, 
has still its drawbacks in the sight it opens of others 
yet to be passed, as well as in the increased trouble 
from those who will persist in clinging to our skirts, 
all cold looks and positive kicks notwithstanding. 
As to the behaviour of those upon the same level, 
as we pass them in the tedious ascent, it is said to 
be but inadequately described by the comparison 
of the conduct of one upon a material ladder, whom 
we should come up to, and endeavour to overclimb 
at a considerable height above the earth, and where 
a fall would be fatal. 

I speak of these facts with the greater confidence, 
because, while almost everybody else, assiduously 
engaged on the ascent in question, has neither leisure 
nor opportunity for watching the exertions of others, 
I myself have declined the struggle altogether, and 
observe the whole affair from below—from the very 
bottom. I was once, indeed, upon a round myself—not 
through any fault of mine, but through the misfortune 
of having been born there—for I remember a sort of 
confused scramble taking place over my family, which 
we all resisted down to the baby in arms; but as soon 
as I got to understand the discomfort of the elevation, 
I descended with the alacrity of a lamplighter. This 
feat was accomplished amid the smiles and bows of 
a number of aspiring persons, who had literally 
obtained by my resignation what is called in military 
circles a step; and I most unfeignedly hope that they 
will adorn it and enjoy it better than I did. 

I thank my stars (metaphorically that is, for, of 
course, I have no stars, nor the slightest mark of 
distinction whatsoever) that I have long been a person 
of no consequence, and that what I do is of no 
concern to anybody, so long as it does not call for the 
actual interference of the police. Applied socially, 
instead of physically or metaphysically, that defini- 
tion of pleasure which declares it to be the absence 
of pain, exactly suits my case: I am a happy man, 
because there is nothing to bother me. I have no 
enemy, for I have made haste to get out of every- 
body’s way in the world; I have no detractor, for 


there is nothing about me of which any person with 
social aspirations could possibly be envious. The 
single exception which I can recall, only proves the 
general truth of what I aver; it is that of old Lady 
Almond (whose late husband, before his knighthood, 
was in the Italian warehouse way of business), who 
detests me because I do not happen to share her 
difficulty of pronouncing the letter h; which surely 
is the very midsummer madness of jealousy. 

My father—and pray, do not suppose that I say 
it boastingiy, but, on the contrary, with the heartiest 
pity for my respectable parent—was in what is 
termed (by a frightful misnomer) ‘ easy circumstances,’ 
and ‘enjoyed (that is the sardonic phrase, I believe) 
the confidence of his. fellow-townsmen;’ and it is 
only by a comparison of his experience with my own, 
that I can convey any adequate notion of the comfort 
of my present lowly condition. 

His circumstances being easy, his indoor occupa- 
tion mainly consisted in drawing cheques for consi- 
derable amounts in favour of hospitals, schools, 
refuges, home and foreign missions, martyrs and 
public gymnasiums, the advocate of one or other of 
which was as constant to the front hall as the 
umbrella-stand, and would remain there coughing 
suggestively behind one black-gloved hand (the other 
being bare, for the purpose of signing receipts), until 
he got the money: if females, these locusts stormed 
the study, and obtained still larger donations, partly 
because of their importunity, and partly because my 
father went in bodily fear of them. They were 
always in deepest mourning, and their temperament 
and demeanour was what is described in certain 
sectarian circles as ‘cheerful’—perhaps the dreariest 
and most unsatisfactory state in which the elderly 
female mind (and it is capable of much despair) can 
possibly be plunged. 

His enjoyment of the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens compelled my parent to appear upon all sorts 
of platforms in the advocation of innumerable causes, 
each of which he gave the public to understand would 
be found engraven upon his heart after his decease— 
a metaphor, I believe, borrowed from Queen Mary in 
connection with the town of Calais, but which he had 
used so often as to imagine it original, and to become 
excessively indignant if it was adopted by anybody 
else. A second image, itself also by no means novel, 
concerning a light-house, a tempest, and a ship in 
difficulties, formed the bone of contention between 
himself and another eloquent gentleman of our town ; 
and when either of them anticipated his rival by 
making use of it, the other always left the meet- 
ing with precipitation, as though outraged by the 
invasion of a vested right. My good father would 
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have died fuller of years, although not of honours, 

‘ but for the importance of his position, which he 
thonght necessitated his presence at public dinners. 
Lukewarm dishes and inferior wines cannot be per- 
sisted in for years with impunity; nor can the same 
toasts, the same songs, and the same stereotyped 
falsehoods which accompany those awful banquets be 
long listened to without detriment ; he died, as might 
well have been expected, of a combination of gout in 
the stomach and water in the brain. 

Once, and once only, have J been ever asked to put 
my name to a subscription list; the indefatigable 
Miss Macgurgoyle had the temerity to ask me to 
make one of a party of benevolent persons interested 
in clothing the Caffres. I drew her out (with my 
cheque-book in my hand) upon that interesting subject 
for four hours, and then, under the title of ‘ A Friend 
of Civil and Religious Liberty all over the World,’ 
subscribed nine in coppers, with a proviso that 
the money should be spent in procuring goloshes, 
solely. The dear lady has gone about ever since 
proclaiming me a low and sordid person, without proper 
pride, or the least sense of what is due to society, and 
thus confers upon me the most inestimable benefits. 
It is so very hard to get yourself quite clear of the 
Ladder without some such external help: I had 
thought myself perfectly unhampered in that respect 
until Miss Macgurgoyle’s application undeceived me ; 
like the Turkish bath, which manifests one’s self to be 
by no means immaculate, although in our own opinion 
soap and water had previously made one as white as 
the driven snow, or nearly so. 

However, as for my being invited to appear upon 
any public platform, it is just as likely that a 
national subscription should be entered upon for 
placing my statue during my lifetime in West- 
minster Abbey. Not only am I exempt from 
Public Dinners, but I also run no risks of humi- 

‘ liation in endeavouring to get invited to the private 
tables of the Best, or other Circles. Far less am I 
to be found, like hundreds of my less fortunate fellow- 
creatures, upon landings of stairs and in draughty 
passages, waiting (but not paid for waiting, like the 
white-tied professionals) at the entrances of drawing- 
rooms, wherein the diversions of dancing and drink- 
ing sherry and hot water are being carried on: 
slippers and dressing-gown are the only wear for me 
after 9 p.m.; whereas, if I were in society, a pair of 
light and shining boots, and a costume distressingly 
magnificent, would about that hour reward me for the 
labours of the day. Nobody, therefore, ever beheld 
me solemnly circulating my printed name—playing at 
paper-chase with nobody after me—in return for the 
above hospitalities; and you might leave a card upon 
me, with all its four corners turned down, without 
thereby communicating to my mind the slightest 
information. 

If I smoked, which I do not happen to do—not at 
all because the habit is disrespectable, but because it 
makes me sick—I might smoke in the street, I know, 
without the slightest remonstrance from the most 
fastidious of my friends; and I stop to look and laugh 
at Punch, and play tunes with my stick upon the 
area railings with the unchecked abandon of boyhood. 
When the wind blows boisterously, and all men with 
the least pretensions to fashion are holding on to their 
top-heavy hats (pressed down upon their foreheads 
although those already be, and indenting the same 


with a bar of red flesh), I stroll about the streets in a 
Glengarry cap, and defy the elements. In vain does 
my tailor, with an enthusiasm deserving of a better 
customer, dilate upon any garment of discomfort as 
being the Howard, the Cavendish, or the Montmorenci. 
In vain does my hair-cutter adjure me by his waxen 
gods to parchase the Balm of Jehoshaphat, so popular 
with the aristocracy and the light-dragoon regiments. 
I am far out of the circle of pegtops, nor do I enjoy 
that status in society which emits any particular per- 
fume ; and I find a pot of shilling bears-grease keeps 
my hair down when it is inclined to be ‘ feathery,’ as 
satisfactorily as the best cosmetics of Shadukiam or 
the fragrantest odours of Amberabad. 

It may be said by some cavillers, that it is my igno- 
rance of what good society really is that makes me 
thus antagonistic to its conventionalities ; I reply (with 
the deepest humility and thankfulness) that I am, it is 
true, entirely ignorant upon that subject, but that I 
read the papers, and therein I find recorded the 
ceremonies by which the very highest society inaugu- 
rates the introduction of its members to royalty. The 
neophyte must, it seems, attire himself in an antique 
costume, and one which, though he be a civilian, 
entails the wearing of a sword, upon which half his 
attention, at least, must be always concentrated, lest it 
get between his legs, and throw him. After infinite 
perils, he approaches the person of his sovereign, 
kneels, touches her hand with his lips, and then—ah 
then, this is how he retires. He must not leave the 
room in the fashion that Nature suggests and Reason 
insists upon: he must walk some forty or fifty feet 
backwards, which not even the lowest animal conde- 
scends to do except on the application of force; but 
since such an effort would (with the sword) be quite 
impossible, two gentlemen ushers, who have been per- 
forming this feat all their lives, attend him on either 
side, like tame elephants in charge of a wild one, and 
so see him safe out of the presence, when they return 
for a fresh convoy. 

It may be other obj that this 
of society savours of affectation, since a mi 
course is always open to a man of intellect and 
sagacity. To this I reply, in the first place, that it 
may be open, as we are often told the prime minis- 
tership of England is open to the humblest of our 
fellow-subjects, but it is almost as seldom taken ; and 
in the second place, I am by no means a man of intel- 
lect a Do not suppose that when I gave 
up all social position, it was to obtain greater leisure 
for the pursuit of intellectual fame. That would 
indeed have been to have flown from Scylla to 
Charybdis—which I flatter myself is not so unusual 
and far-fetched a trope as to bring upon me the 
charge of being recondite and profound in my reading. 
No; I am, if anything, rather below the average of 
mental capacity, in addition to which my opinions are 
A ~ It is this, joined 
to the of my being a no co. 

For who, as yet, has ever had the chance of reading 
the opinions of such a person? A man may be dull in 
intellectual matters—for nineteen out of twenty are so 
—but he dares not publicly exhibit his dulness, since 
that would diminish the importance which he piques 
himself upon possessing in other matters. He suffers, 
therefore, the public writer—novelist, essayist, divine, 
or what not—to say just what he believes about ‘the 
common run of men,’ ‘the majority,’ ‘the herd,’ &c., 
without contradiction, although he may be well aware 
the public writer is grossly misrepresenting him and 
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his friends. Now J, who have no sort of importance 
to lose, who am influenced by nothing except the facts 
of the case, feel myself called upon to set some of these 
matters right. As the organ of the largest constituency 
in the world—as the eee blockhead—I claim 
to say a few words in behalf of my order. When the 
eloquent er has said: ‘I put it to the most ordi- 
nary mind;’ when the classical professor has scorn- 
fully remarked: ‘ Does not every school-boy know?’ 
when the learned lecturer has ae inquired : 
* Need I tell any man in this vast assemblage, how- 
ever lowly born, however humbly educated, that 
I refer to Sardanapalus,’ for instance (or some other 
person about whom the audience generally entertain a 
vague uncertainty as to whether it is a male or a 
female), the answer up to this time has invariably been 
cheers and nothing else. I now propose, uport the part 
of ‘the most ordinary mind,’ and the others—that is 
to say, upon behalf of some twelve millions of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain—to say a few words that 
shall have both truth and novelty to recommend them. 
I wish, as one of themselves, to express, for the com- 
mon run of persons, what, with regard to one or two 
intellectual matters are their real feelings, which, up 


magazine, news; attem: to 
deal with them. soul 


‘Milton’ (for example), says a certain writer, who is 
also the greatest historian England ever saw—‘ Milton 
is of all our poets the most popular with every class of 


le, old and young;’ and this dictum, or something 
ike it, having once gone forth with to us poor 
ordinary folks, has been endorsed by the intellectual 


circles. Now, the fact is, that there is no poet so 
insufferably wearisome to us as the author of Paradise 
Lost. Itis like a i lesson (only extending to 
infinite limits) out of Z,Mfield’s Speaker, and we cannot 
make up our minds as to whether it is what we called 
in childhood ‘a Sunday book,’ or a work of intense 
profanity. Moreover, three lines out of every five 
contain allusions to the classics or to ancient geo- 
graphy, which, for all we understand about them, 
might just as well have been written in Sanscrit. I 
confidently affirm, that not one out of a hundred 
thousand of us, beyond the age of seventeen, ever 
took up that immortal bard for the purpose of read- 
— during the whole last year of grace, 1860. 
is false poe Be of the historian had its origin, 
pesees. in the disingenuousness of some of our own 
y; he may have heard them aver (as they, alas! 
often do), in defending themselves from the charge of 
pie modern poetry, that ‘for their part the 
must confess that Shakspeare and Milton were enoug 
fer them ;’ which, indeed, they are, and more than 
enough. Perhaps they added (as they often do), 
that the modern writers were too obscure for them, 
whereas the thoughts of the old dramatist and the 
epic poet were, as is universally acknowled, 
(although I cannot imagine wherefore) like in 
their perspicuity. Now, the real truth is, if I may be 
itted to state it, that we detest poetry of all 
inds, and only read religious poetry—such as that of 
the Rev. Robert Montgomery, which the critics call 
trash—under the idea that we are thereby performing 
a pious, though by no means pleasant duty. 
t is to this notion that Tupper’s Proverbial Philo- 
sophy owes much of its gigantic success. He ap 
to us to have something in common with Solomon— 
although this is rather vehemently denied, I under- 
stand, by intellectual persons—and to be, after a 
fashion, biblical—a sort of demi-semi-sacred writer. 
Moreover, his work may be said to be the acmé of 
common-place effort, and just what any one of us 
would have written if we could; its thoughts, too, 
all lie within our reach, a fact which affords us a 
little complacent satisfaction, such as we derive 
from the perusal of few other poets. It is this 
reverence of ours for even the mere husk and form of 


religion which leads us to purchase serious novels, 
sermons, lectures, prophecies, to that wholesale extent 
which makes the critics and intellectual classes stare 
so; and to us a book like Adam Bede is welcome, not 
for its subtle delineation of character—which is thrown 
away upon us—but for the pious and preaching parts of 
it, to which we are accustomed, and which we can fully 
comprehend. Similarly, when, under the designation 
of ‘all men,’ ‘the whole world,’ ‘even the most illite- 
rate,’ and other titles to which we are well accustomed, 
we ordi folks are set down as admirers of the 
Spectator, of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, and other 
wearisome matters of that sort, written in irreproach- 
able English, the explanation is this: we never liked 
them, but at one time we placed them in our book- 
shelves for the sake of their turgid morality, which 
ya us a sort of sense of self-improvement, and the 
ing drawn nigh to virtue. 

A book like Gil Blas, which we are always being 
told has been our delight for erations, we can 
in reality hardly get through; the adventures are 
too brief, and too like one another; and as for 
the knowledge of human nature with which every- 
body says it teems, we know nothing of that. What 
a fuss has there been made about the old archbishop 
who did not like being told that his sermons 
were getting stupid! why, of course he didn’t; and 
for my that is, for our part—I see nothing so 
— in Mr Le Sage for having recorded the 

The same sort of remark is also applicable to 
Don Quixote, whose whole story I a to be 
uninteresting and ridiculous in the highest degree, 
and which, [ am certain, not one of us, since adoles- 
cence, has ever looked into. If character-writers 
wish to be understood by us, let them name their 
dramatis persone, so that we may know what to 
expect in their actions: such titles as Mr Waverer, 
Mr Faithful, and Mr Byeways, are to our minds alike 
sensible and characteristic; and that reminds me to 
say that John Bunyan has, in his great work, the 
or acquirin larity wii very respecta 
class to wiih T talieng Yet, for all that, I think if 
we were polled to-day, the great majority of us would 
be for the Dairyman’s Daughter, or for a still more 
modern work (not perhaps thought highly of by the 
Queechy. 

It is in vain for any person, however astute and 
talented, to contradict these stat ts—opposed, 
though I am well aware they are, to received 
opinions—for I am at the heart of the matter, and he 
can only regard it from without. Nay, the more 
— he is, the less chance he has of knowing what 

ow. 

A clever author lately took the pains to collect 
the whole of the penny periodicals—some of which 
enjoy a circulation of a quarter a million a week 
—and to read through a specimen number of 
each. The excessive sameness of the stories; the 
absence of humour from all of them; the moral 
platitudes ; the singular jumble of profane and sacred 
things: these seem to have astonished his powerful 
intellect to an extreme degree. They would not, how- 
ever, have astonished me in the least. The informa- 


| | tion I have given elucidates the matter not a little; 

| it is entirely to be depended upon, and would be 

A | corroborated by any one of us in question, if he also 

3 | chanced, like me, to be a person of no social conse- 

| quence. This is, however, so very rarely the case with 

9 | ‘ordinary’ people, that my own circumstances may 

be said to be almost unique. a this, I have 

thought it my duty to come forward, and put ourselves 

= 5 ne one or two points with the literary and 

other Worlds. I may have Se 

have been mistaken—and laid 

; m open to all sorts of censure in the way of style 

and composition, but that is a. matter of the most 
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complete indifference to me: the whole value of 
my opinions consists in the fact of their having no 
ight, and the main importance of my statement 
of tay net boing of the slightest 
consequence. 


UNDERSEA TELEGRAPHS. 


A Discussion on the Maintenance and Durability of 
Submarine Cables lately occupied four evenings at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers ; and even during 
that period it was found impossible to notice the 
effect of temperature upon wires, the comparative 
advantages of screw and paddle steamers in laying 
and repairing cables, and other important circum- 
stances which affect this a problem. The 
two great points, however, which mainly affect the 
question were much dwelt upon : first, the necessity 
of thoroughly surveying a route before laying down a 
cable ; and second, the am lication of some exterior 
protective covering for es in all waters—shallow 
and otherwise. 
The old surveys and soundings were pate suffi- 
cient for the purposes of navigation, but they are 
uite inadequate for the submergence of a telegraph. 
The mean interval of such soundings in deep water 
was, it seems, twenty miles. Now, on the Valen- 
tia side of the Atlantic, there has been ascer- 
tained to be a dip of 7200 feet in ten miles, and 
near the east coast of Greenland of 3468 feet in three 
miles ; while the recent examinations of the proposed 
line from this country to Labrador, shew that near 
Iceland there is a series of abrupt elevations and 
depressions at short intervals, producing a saw-like 
surface composed of volcanic rock, which never loses 
its abrasive character. In selecting a route for a 
submarine telegraph, ‘deep water should be avoided, 
wherever that is possible, even if a considerable 
detour has to be made. Ina oF of 100 fathoms, 
a cable is beyond the reach of attrition, and as 
little likely to be injured as when laid at a depth of 
200 or 300 fathoms; whilst it can be repai 
almost as easily as if it lay in water 30 or 40 fathoms 
deep. The nature of the bottom is most important, 
as where rough ground and rocks exist, the cable 
can not be grappled. To ascertain this correctly, 
the use of the sounding-lead alone is not sufficient ; 
a@ mushroom anchor, which will bring up a bucketful 
of the surface material, and occasionally deep-pronged 
pnels, ought to be employed. The line should be 
Seveied into short sections, of say 100 miles in length; 
for although it might be possible to “ work” through 
500 or 1000 miles, yet when one section is damaged, 
the consequences are more serious. 
The submarine cables for shallow waters are four : 
1. The hempen cable; 2. Galvanised iron ; 3. Unpro- 
tected iron cable; 4 Iron cable with protective 
covering. The first is commonly destroyed by abra- 
sion in a very few days. The second is durable when 
buried in mud or sand, but if exposed to the free 
action of the tide, it is liable to corrode. It 
however, a durability of about three years over No. 3, 
but after that period the zinc peony disappears. 
Indeed, all undersea cables, whether galvanised or 
not, are subject to corrosion; a defect supposed to 
result from lying upon protruding veins of copper ore, 
or other material electro-negative with respect to 
iron. The first cable laid between Hurst Castle and 
the Isle of Wight, five or six years since, became so 
ly corroded in eighteen months that a ship’s 
anchor broke it. This was replaced by a er 
cable, which did not last a year, and subsequently by 
a third of stronger construction, and that is now being 
ongemees by a fourth cable. 
marine telegraphs have foes more numerous 
insidious than other marine creatures of the eel 
species. ‘ It frequently happens, in repairing a cable, 


that on the surface of the gutta-percha there is found 
a small lump, a little hole, or a piece blown out, as if 
burned by a flash of lightning. These effects have 
been attributed to lightning. On the other hand, it 
is contended that the great enemy in the working of 
a cable is ozone. When the est puncture admits 
the least of water in connection with the cable, 
the decomposition which takes place generates ozone, 
which is known to attack, in a rapid manner, all inior- 
yrs substances like india-rubber or gutta-percha. 

to the comparative merits of india-rubber and 
gutta-percha as insulating materials, the electrical 
qualities of the former have been proved to be far 
superior to the other; and the only thing wanting 
to justify the use of india-rubber Lor long deep-sea 
cables, is positive proof of its durability.’ 

The submarine cables laid in 1852 for connecting 
Hampshire with Hurst Castle, and also crossing the 
Yarmouth River in the Isle of Wight, were coated 
with india-rubber, which is now as good and durable 
as when first laid down. The great thing needed for 
a submarine telegraph, is continual attention ; nor does 
there seem any reason why cables should not be 
taken up, examined, and i iodically, and 
the communication preserved uninjured for an almost 
indefinite period. At present, however, we are far 
enough from any such satisfactory consummation. 
Deep-sea cables will rarely bear much lifting; and 
that between Toulon and Algiers is cnudienel excep- 
tionally tensile, which permitted itself, upon the 
occurrence of a ‘kink,’ in its paying-out, to be hauled 
back for three miles out of water 1600 fathoms deep. 
The cable in question had an outside covering of 
hemp and steak like the more celebrated 
one, with which more pains has been taken than per- 
haps any other of its snaky sisterhood. One of the 
chief causes of failure, is the r@glecting to thoroughly 
test cables under water before they are deposited in 
the ocean. ‘In the Rangoon case, a complete record 
was obtained of the co and gutta-percha resist- 
ances of each mile of cable, so that when the core was 
joined together, it was possible to detect the slightest 


paired | defect, which, if allowed to pass, might afterwards 


develop itself into a fault. Moreover, in laying the 
cable, or afterwards, any decrease of the insulation 
was at once known. It was originally intended that 
the Rangoon cable should never leave the water ; that 
it should be kept in tanks during the process of 
manufacture, and be payed-out from tanks into the 
sea. As, —— the tanks could not bear the t 
ure, cable became exposed to atmospheric 
Laeanen. It was soon observed, that there was a 
decrease of insulation, indicating a considerable 
increase of temperature. Subsequently this became 
so t, that it was necessary to test the temperature 
of fhe coil of cable in every part. For this purpose 
a peculiar thermometer was used, constructed upon 
the principle of the resistance of “te, 9 wire to the 
electric current, or tube of metal. In coiling the 
cable on board, several of these thermometers were 
inserted at different layers of the coil. When tested, 
after being on board only one week, it was discovered 
that a mtaneous generation of heat had taken 
place, and that the heat developed itself unequally 
throughout the mass, the highest temperature bei 
about 3 feet below the upper surface of the coil. 
large quantity of water, at a temperature of 42° 
Fahrenheit, was poured upon the cable, and this was 
observed to issue from the bottom of the hold at 72° 
Fahrenheit. This occurrence seemed to shew, that 
other cables, oe ey the Atlantic cable, 
which had been coiled on board wet, might have been 
ruined from the same cause. If the ing had been 
allowed to continue a few days longer, the gutta- 
percha would have been softened, and the copper-con- 


and | ductor would have become eccentric to the verge 


material. It was considered probable, that 
generation of heat was due to fermentation of the 
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‘ also to have been postponed. 
‘ another instance in which a disastrous waste of public 


oe. covering, whilst it had also been attributed 
simply to the rusting of the iron.’ 
otwithstanding all this scientific care, indeed, it is 
the opinion of engineers that the Rangoon cable 
cannot last more than three or four years, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, and if repairs are 
required, that it will be found too decayed to bear 
lifting ; and it seems to be a matter to be greatly 
that this cable, after being designed to ct 


the return of propitious weather, they were more 
successful, and they then discovered that a nail had 
been very skilfully inserted into the cable, in such a 
manner as to destroy the action of one wire. A person 
who had been on board during the submersion of the 
cable, at length confessed that he had been in the pay 
of other parties ; had, at their instigation, sought for 
employment under the contractors ; and had, under 
instruction, inserted the nail!’ 


Falmouth with Gibraltar, should have its destination 
to so much warmer a climate, since the 

electrical conductivity of gutta-percha is greatly 

increased, and its insulation impaired by heat. 

The failures of deep-sea telegraphy have been 
indeed, and are, exceedingly disheartening. That 
which now lies, ghost-like, at the bottom of the Red 
Sea, and of no earthly advantage to any one except the 
zoophytes, who are said to be closely attached to it, 
cost the public thirty-six thousand pounds a year. 
The Great Atlantic cable conveyed, we understand, 
only a single complete message from the Old World to 
the New, and then began to babble isolated words— 
for want of insulation. One Lieutenant Somebody, in 
London, who was a shareholder, even went about 
declaring that no message was eversent by the telegraph 
at all, but went over to America in the usual course 
of i We believe this was a scandal, but it certainly 
did seem strange that a single interchange of civility 
between the Queen and President should have arrived 
at each end so fortunately without the loss of a word ; 
and that the poor cable should have so immediately 
afterwards turned idiotic. At all events, those 
messages cost considerably more than a quarter of a 
million, which ap to be a good deal of money for 
a a of compliments. 

The details of the cable,’ say the 
science, ‘were arranged before anything was practically 
known about deep-sea cables; but it was — 
upon enlightened principles, and perhaps could be 
laid at the present day with the probability of 
enduring, although the conductor, owing to its small 
size, would not enable the same rate of working to 
be attained that is now possible. Great mistakes 
were, however, made in organising the undertaking— 
the radical fault being the precipitate manner in which 


' the contracts were let, pager. any prelimi 
e 


inary 
practical experiments. of the cable ought 
e Red Sea cable wen 
money had its origin in causes entirely apart from 
scientific difficulties, After the concession had been 
purchased, it was found that, — to a complication 
of arrangements, the directors also acquired an 
engineer and a contractor ; that, practically, the form 
of cable was decided upon ; and that little remained 
for the board to do but to pay.’ Some of the chief 
causes of the failure of telegraphy do really, therefore, 
‘seem to fall rather within the scope of the moralist 
and the man of the world than of the man of scienee.’ 
If a telegraph could be established to-morrow between 
this earth and the very purest of the heavenly bodies, 
people would be found to make a job of it. At the 
meeting of engineers to which we referred at the 
beginn of this paper, it was made abundantly 
evident that ‘there were, in electric telegraphy, other 
considerations beyond scientific knowledge and mecha- 
nical skill, and those who had to deal with the subject 
must be prepared to cope with difficulties arising 
from other and far different causes. A piece of cable 
on the table was an instance in point; it was taken 
from a line laid between England and the continent 
for the International Telegraph Company. It con- 
tained four conducting-wires ; and whilst the cable was 
coiled, the whole acted perfectly ; but when it was laid, 
only three of the wires were capable of performing 
their duty. The contractors expended a large sum in 
ineffectual attempts to raise the cable, and to discover 
the cause of the failure, during a stormy season, On 


From the flourish of trumpets that is being so 
incessantly sounded concerning the progress of Science, 


date gigantic failures. Upwards of 9000 miles of cable 
have been laid down, of which 6000 miles are now 
almost utterly useless.. Nevertheless, the successful 
lines comprise some thirty undertakings, which have 
been at work for many years, and some of which have 
been laid in very deep water ; while their cables have 
cost an inconsiderable percentage in maintenance 
since submersion. Comparing, therefore, these facts of 
failure and success together, it seems likely enough 
that, though there may be much lamentable want 
of knowledge, and great practical errors, the present 
———— state of submarine telegraphy cannot be 
referred to these mainly; the obstacles to success 
have been more of a moral than of a mechanical 
nature. There has been underhand-work under the 
sea. 


THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A DAKGEBOUS PROPOSITION. 


Mr TREDGOLD’s caravan was more difficult of 
entrance upon the night of poor Tickerocandua’s 
even pro to that young gentleman ( e 
shutter) that their conversation should be pene." on 
as in that scene of Romeo and Juliet where one 
occupies a of vantage, and sentimentalises out 
of the window; but the youth would by no means 
consent to this. 

‘What I have got to say is for your private ear, 
Mr Tredgold, and is of some nee to us both.’ 
So the patron of lion-tamers undid bolt, and bar, and 
chain with lingering fingers, and when the young 
man was admitted, refastened them with excessive 
precipitation. 

‘One cannot be too careful, observed Mr 
‘with such an awful example before us as has 
happened this day. It is a lesson agit foolhardi- 
ness that ought to last every man of us throughout 
our lives. How I have warned and warned that 
a Robinson not to be so rash, no mortal 
can tell. 

Dick bethought himself of the ten-pound premium 
offered to ‘ poor Robinson’ the | a ing evening for 
every new trick, and began to despise his proprietor 
very heartily ; and yet there was little or no cause 
for his indignation. Mr Id had warned the 
deceased Lion-tamer again an in, and it was 
against his express orders that the tigress had been 
meddled with while the food was before her eyes. 
Blame of a very serious nature, too, was likely to attach 
itself to the owner of the beast for what had happened, 
and he was naturally anxious to make his own case 
good to whomsoever he could. Besides, although De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum is an excellent sentiment in 
irreproachable Latin, there is a temptation for minds 
not absolutely imous to shift the burden of 
their faults upon shoulders that are better able to 
bear it; and what shoulders can be more adapted for 
that purpose than those of a dead man? 

‘For my part,’ continued Mr Tredgold testily, ‘IT 
forgive him from the bottom of my soul; al 
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| 
more successful age than we really do. They will be 
astonished to learn, that two-thirds of the speculations 
| involving submarine telegraphs have been up to this 
| 
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after what has happen 


wronging me, Arbour, returned Mr 
ld with some dignity. ‘Heaven knows I 
would have y sacrificed five hundred pounds to 
have sec that unhappy —e~ safety. If he has 


a something to comfort one, even under the worst 
circumstances; leastways, it is so with most people, 
although Mr Tredgold and me, it seems, are like to 
exceptions. You don’t know what Mr 

Robinson was to us, Arbour, and therefore cannot 
fully a iate his loss. We looked upon him more 
like a Seether than as one in our employ, I do assure 
; and now,’ sobbed the lady, putting her pocket- 
erchief to her eyes—‘ and now he is gone away 

from us for ever, and a matter of three dred a 


year along with him.’ 

ld, ‘and such a name as we 
should have made if it had only happened, mageont 
week, or the day after to-morrow. But now, here’s 
the Gueen herself ing to look at us, and nothing 
to shew her but Ninus and them loppeting elephants. 
I must let Mopes give her his lecture, I do believe; 
and yet if he isn’t ina = temper, as is like enough, 
he will abuse the poor dumb yy? as though 


gramme. 

with all poor Robinson’s new tricks upon it, and 

happened, i a abroad, maybe they will not let 
I have half a mind to go down to 

the = myself, and insist on their stopping us.’ 

musing, ‘if we mean to get ev i ly 
afternoon She’s as they say, as 

*There’s nothing to ready,’ returned Mr Tred- 
eae: Who will care to look at them 

with never a man to shew them off?’ 

‘What would you give, if a man was found to 
venture his life and go in among them?’ inquired 
Dick carelessly. 

* What wou I give?’ returned the proprietor with 
animation. ‘I’d give anything; that is to say, any- 

ing in moderation. I’d give a ten-pound note.’ 

° was the sum you offered for each trick to a 
man who had been with those creatures more than 
four thousand times before.’ 

‘Ay, for tricks; but just for going among them 
and standing there—why, it’s the easiest thing in the 
world, my good young man. There is no aaaiies ; 
none whatever, if you only keep up a bold front. it’s 
the meddling with them—it’s the forcing them to 
pretend to go a-hunting as them lions don’t like; it’s 
the hoop-business that riles them, bless you. But as 
to just going in and staring at ‘em, why, my dear 
young sir, the power of the human eye is such’—— 

‘Very well, then, interrupted Dick; ‘if that be 
the case, I think we can manage the matter. You 
and I will go her into the cages.’ 

“Heaven forbid!’ ejaculated Mr Tredgold piously. 
*T go into one of them devil’s dens! Do you hear him, 
Mrs Tredgold? J, sir? No, not if you’d pay me 
down first upon this here table the whole of the 
National Debt in golden guineas. I feel wet—positively 
wet with perspiration, sir, at the very notion of it. 
A pretty thing, indeed, for me to be swallowed up in 
the presence of my rightful sovereign !’ 


‘But I thought you said it was so easy,’ reasoned 
Dick, ‘and that there was scarcely any real danger 
in it. 


‘So it is,’ repeated the unabashed propri ‘so it 
is, for any person that is ee I 
have never had anything to do with lions myself, as 
you have had. The cockatoos are my favourites. I 
don’t mind the cockatoos or the marmosets; but my 
nerves—I give you my honour—are so si ly 
constituted with respect larger ani 

Gracious mercy, what in the world is that?’ 

A savage whine—a whine of a hundred horse- 
the apartment, and froze the 
eurrent of Mr Tredgold’s speech. 

‘It’s only the tigress—it’s only Semiramis,’ 
explained Dick with coolness. ‘They have taken 
away her supper to-night in punishment, and she is 
complaining of it a little: that’s all. A ten-pound 
note, it seems, is the price you consider reasonable for 

ing her acquaintance to-morrow.’ 

‘I said fifteen,’ replied Mr T hastily; ‘and 
if I didu’t say fifteen, I meant it. Fifteen for 
Sem—— What a fearful tantrum she is in! Do, 

y, let somebody give her her supper, or she’ll 

out. Fifteen for the tigress, and ten for the lions. 
One pound a minute for merely standing still, Mr 
Arbour: what do you think of that? 

‘A for the first minute, and the 
mone id to my executors,’ replied Di ily : 
think of that?’ d 

‘ And a hundred a year, if you take to the business, 
and teach a trick or two,’ added Mr Tredgold, as if 
the intervening remark had not been made. 

‘Listen to me one moment,’ replied Dick gravely. 
‘I came here to-night with a certain purpose in my 
mind, which most perso: yourself as much as 
any—would consider a mad one. What has urged 
me to take it is no affair of yours, nor is it your duty 
to dissuade me from an enterprise for which I con- 
sider m fully capable. Look upon my proposal 
simply a business — of view, and then either 
accept it or reject it. I offer myself to fill Tickero- 

ua’s place before the Queen to-morrow; and I 
take advan of a pressing emergency and an 
unprecedented occasion to demand better terms for 
myself than I could have otherwise procured. I ask, 
if I shall be successful to-morrow, the same annual 
income of two hundred pounds which you promised 
to your deceased servant—— Stay, let me speak to 
the end—if otherwise, I shall require only a grave in 
Windsor churchyard by the side of my dead friend. 
Let the posters and advertisements remain, as they 
run now, in Tickerocandua’s name. I will not dis- 

it by any pusillanimous conduct; while, if I 
the nature of the creatures with whom I have to 
deal as well, if not better than he did, and I fully 
comprehend the means whereby their obedience is 


‘But the tricks?’ expostulated Mr Tredgold, aghast 
at the audacity of the spe Brgy but by no means 
blind to the advantages which it held forth. ‘You 
will surely never do the tricks?’ 

‘I shall not, but the animals will” replied Dick 
decisively. ‘Semiramis will perform her part in the 
new drama to-morrow, or there will be an element 
introduced into the performance of a very tragic 
character, you may take my word for it.’ 

‘I tell you what, young Arbour, exclaimed Mrs 
Tredgold with quite a burst of enthusiasm, ‘I wish 
you was a son of my own, I do indeed; although, I 
suppose, if I had happened to have had one, he 
wouldn’t have made this offer of going among the 
animals, the feeling against lions rm doubtless an 
heredi prejudice. If I was indeed your mother, 
I’d say this instant: “Go; go and distinguish yourself 
before your suffering monarch;” but nang. as 
it were, your guardian, I say: “ No; stop a bit; think 


| 
| just well shut up i 
! my esta ent, and take to the workhouse.’ 
‘He didn’t get killed on purpose,’ observed Dick 
bitterly; ‘I saw the whole occurrence myself, and 
can assure you of that.’ 
claim upon him, I’—— 
‘What a mercy,’ exclaimed Mrs Tredgold, enter- 
ing the apartment a little hastily at this juncture— 
‘what a mercy it is that that poor chap has left 
neither chick nor child behind him! There’s always 
| quite boil to listen to him. She has got the pro- | 
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over the matter to-night. Don’t take up the thing 
rashly and in a hurry; but if in the morning, you are 

ick was tou y this unexpected tenderness 
on the part of his mistress, and took her hand in his. 

‘Why, it certainly would be a first-rate opening 
for a young man,’ added Mr Tredgold in conclusion. 

‘Stuff and nonsense!’ retorted his spouse. ‘ Let 
the young man choose for himself, and do not lure 
him on to what may chance to be his destruction. 
Let his blood be at least upon his own head, and not 
on ours.’ 

Mrs Tredgold was quite in a virtuous glow of 
disinterestedness by this time. When selfish per- 
sons do make a self-denying proposition, and find 
it duly appreciated, there is often no knowing where 
they will stop. Mr Tredgold began with reason to 
be alarmed. 


‘You pig-headed old she-unicorn’—— he began, as 


‘Don’t be y interru Dick with a grave 
smile, ‘you need not fear that your wife will 
change my purpose. I have quite e up my mind 
as to taking poor Robinson’s fea and to-morrow 
morning will not alter it. Two hundred a year, 
then, are the terms you agree to, Mr Tredgold ?’ 

‘Two hundred a year!’ reiterated that gentleman, 
casting up his hands. ‘Why, you are a gentleman 
made. a tremendous income !’ 

‘Three hundred a year is, however, a still greater 
one,’ responded Dick quietly. ‘You will clear that 
sum of money after all, your wife herself allowed.’ 

Mr Tredgold threw a glance at his consort which 

ed squalls and stormy for the matrimonial 
eter of that night. 

* And then consider the Queen,’ added Dick. ‘What 
@ position would you have been placed in when the 
hour for the lion-hunt arrived to-morrow, without any 
Lion-hunter !’ 

‘The crown of feathers and the new leopard-skin 
shall both be yours !’ exclaimed the rietor with a 
gush of generosity. ‘Some persons w' consider it 
reward sufficient to be permitted to appear before 
their monarch in a costume so unique and splendid.’ 

‘You wouldn’t have me put on evening-dress,’ 

mded Dick sardonically ; ‘people go out to dine 

‘Don’t 0 a thing,’ replied Tredgol 
earnestly ; ‘don’t mention it again—there’s a good 
fellow. Now that it is all > 
that you are going to risk it. I didn’t force your 
inclinations, however, in any away, did I, Arbour? 
We are very good friends, are we not, Dick? Now, 
do say that. It would be so very much more com- 
fortable to me to think that in case anything should 
happen; although there is not the least chance of 
such a thing—humanly speaking—not the least. You 
will be perfectly certain to fasten the cage-doors after 
you, the first thing, will you? Poor Robinson was always 
exceedingly careful about making sure of them. If any 
of the creatures got by you’—— 

‘ Or over me,’ s ted Dick smiling. 

‘Yes, or over you,’ continued Mr Tredgold simply, 
‘and out of among the people, you 
never forgive yo , [’m sure.’ 

‘I daresay not,’ returned Dick drily. 

‘Consider, my dear sir, that her Majesty herself 
might be imperiled ; that, in such a case, it would be 
my duty, my privilege, as the proprietor of this estab- 
lishment, to step in and interfere, and that my nerves 
might fail me. The personal safety of the sovereign— 
the stability of the very government of the country— 

i Richard Arbour, placed to-morrow 


best, sir,’ returned Dick quietly ; 
me no 


MA 
‘I will do my 
‘and Tickerocand 
more.’ 
With these words, and after a hearty shake of the 


ua himself could have 


hand from his rietor and rietress, the yo 
man retired to that was 50 needful 
a preparation for the morrow’s work. Sleep, however, 

used to visit him. Though the body of his dead 
friend had been removed in the meantime from the cara- 
van, everything in the a) ent reminded him of him 
who had perished in that very walk of life wherein 
feet now set so stubbornly. When his 

oughts esca from that dread companionshi 
they fled to subjects equally engrossing, if less want 
The lovely form of Lucy Mickicham itted to and fro 
before his eyes, intangible and unapproachable. It 
was for her sake, or rather for his own sake as 
res her, that he had accepted the hazardous post 
which had offered itself to him that evening after so 
terrible a fashion. As second Butcher, he could not 
even bring himself to let her know his degraded 
calling ; as the Lion-tamer of Central Africa, despite 
the exceeding ludicrousness of the. situation, there 
was a nobility in its personal peril which would rescue 
it, in her eyes, as he fondly hoped, from shame. 

The income was not despicable, and his sanguine 
mind already looked forward to its increase. He 
knew how valuable his self-taught knowledge of the 
natures and constitutions of the beasts with which he 
had to deal had been and would be to his proprietor ; 
how well he could advise him—and his advice would 
now be sought for in the first instance—as to what 
animals should be purchased and at what price, and 
what were failing to ‘draw,’ and should be disposed 


of. He had already, through an unforeseen and 


deplorable accident, achieved a position which was, in 
a pecuniary point of view, a reall one. There 


was surely a far less unlikely chance of its future © 


improvement. A partnership with Mr Tredgold, 
| in the 


of promise that 
induced him to ado 


shining goal they led to. Each success, each amend- 
ment in his fortunes, would be to him as so many 


refreshing halting-places upon his toilsome road — 


towards the hand of Lucy Mickleham. How long, 


how steep that might be, was not now to be considered — 
had only just set foot upon it, and there was | 


—he 
nothing for him but to trudge steadily on without 
murmuring ; only, his mind’s “ves overlooking every 
obstacle—arduous steep, and bridgeless river, and 
windings and turnings of the road innumerable—fixed 
itself not unhopefully upon the journey’s end. 

On the other hand, Richard Arbour was by no 
means blind to the Quixotic character of his under- 
taking. He was well aware, if even the best possible 
caeainitans should happen to him in the quickest 
time, if still young and unharmed, and comparatively 
wealthy, he should come to demand his wife’s reward 
from good Mr Mickleham, that Lucy might still be 
withheld from him by her prudent father. He 
could not conceal from hi that the nature of 
his previous occupation (that of a mere gladiator 
ye the amusement of the public, and who 

i his life hourly among savage beasts for gain) 
would militate powerfully, and perhaps fatally against 
him, not only with the steady-going old man of 
business, but with his son—a man, perhaps, not less 
sensitive to the opinion of the world, and alive to 
social prejudices, for all his personal sagacity, and 
keen sense of the weaknesses of others. Richard 
Arbour, who had once sat at ble men’s feasts 
himself, and heard bells chime to church, and helped 
to fill a family-pew, was not unaware of what Society 
would have to say, in the event of an ex-lion tamer of © 
Central Africa soliciting the hand of a lady connected 
with an eminent commercial firm. Society and he had - 
had not a few personal combats already, which had | 
resulted, as usual, in the complete vi 


end a sleeping-partnership—a retire- | 
ment upon a competency—such were the visions — 
ed the young man’s mind, and | 

one of the most perilous modes | 
of life that ever fell to the lot of mortal. They were | 
indeed nothing in themselves, but what a bright and | 


| 


— 
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amazon. Dick was hoping almost against hope—poor 
fellow—but still he om nay, before slumber 
visited his eyes that night, he was doing —- 
better—he was praying. Society will be astonished, 
and probably shocked to hear it. He was praying for 
* succour, help, and comfort’ against the danger of the 
morrow; adopting phrases out of the Litany, just as 
though he been in the habit of paying tithe and 
church-rate, and had a perfect — touse them. He 
thought—rather illogically, , and certainly 
with no hesitation as to whether the passage 
metaphorical or otherwise—of him who fought with 
the wild beasts at Ephesus, and was yet preserved. 
The Book which his dear dead mother had given to 
him was in his possession yet, from which an equal 
comfort flows to lion-tamer and churchwarden. Per- 
haps her sainted soul was cognizant of what her son 
was humbly doing that night, and a joy was thereby 
added to the happiness of Heaven. 
with a shudder that ruffles her crinoline, apprehen 
not, and trusts in her heart of hearts—her whale- 
bone of whalebones—that ‘a line will be drawn some- 
where’ even there. 


CHAPTER 


BEFORE THE QUBEX. 


The Romans of old were scarcely less gratified and 
astonished in the persons of their commissioners of 
the paving, when that ugly gulf across the Forum was 
closed up > the self-sacrifice of Marcus Curtius—that 
first mounted Volunteer—than were Mr Tredgold’s 
company when they heard that Tickerocandua’s vacant 
post of danger was to be filled by Dick. Mixed 
with their gratification, indeed, there was some 
apprehensions for his safety—for Dick was a public 
favourite—but these were not so strong as to over- 
power the desire of seeing a young gentleman in com- 

with lions for the first time. Mr Mopes shook 
ie head, and only hoped the thing would turn out 
well for so bold a lad. Mr Bairman rubbed his 
i hands, and observed drily, that the affair 
wi be interesting in any case. Everybody thought 
it the acme of foo i that Dick should trust 
himself with Semiramis after what had so recentl 
occurred, es: Mr Tredgold himself 
declared Bm risk to be quite unnecessary, and the 
i entertainment of the establishment amply 
sufficient ; but Dick, since he had put his hand to 
the work, was determined to ‘go the whole en 
and nothing less. His interview with that lady and 
Ajax, in their new drama, was to conclude, and his 
lion-hunt in Central Africa to commence the enter- 
tainment, with a space between the two of some half- 
hour, during which the other curiosities of the mena- 
gerie were to be exhibited. The caravans were 
arranged in a semicircle, with the cages of the 
Feline in the centre, of which her Majesty could 
command an uninterru view from the opposite 
bank of the court The sloping green-sward 
which surrounded the enclosure on all sides was filled 
with spectators both numerous and select. Her 
Majesty, who, of course, defrayed the whole expenses, 
had, with her usual thoughtfulness, invited such of 
the Eton boys as chose to come to be witnesses of it. 
They clustered around the scene of attraction like 
bees, nor could they be prevented from tickling the 
noses and pulling the tails of all ati alah as 
incautiously lay within reach of their nimble fingers. 
The new Tickerocandua of course was kept in retire- 
ment until the moment for action should arrive. 
He had preferred to have no rehearsal of the réle he 
was about to play, but to call upon the animals to 
perform their parts while they were yet untired and 
in good temper. Whatever anxiety he might have 
been in—and it must be remem! that custom and 
know had made him far more confident than 
when he been the trembling guest of the lioness 


beit, Society, | beasts 


—he at least betrayed none in his countenance, which 
was by no means the case with his proprietor, who 
visited his caravan for the last time before taking his 
own place at the foot of that portion of nok pe slope 
which had been reserved for the Queen court. 
‘Richard Arbour, observed he with earnestness, 
‘remember that even now, at this last moment, I do 
not urge you to enter a single cage. For Heaven’s 
sake, dismiss me and my interests entirely from your 
thoughts, and act only according to your own wishes 


be | and feelings.’ 


‘Thank you, sir,’ returned Dick oe ‘but that, 
I assure you, is exactly what I am doing. I am 
thinking entirely of myself and my own affairs.’ 

He was indeed repeating ‘Lucy’ and ‘ Maggie’ to 
against every peril, and keeping his mind purposely 
fixed upon anything rather than those seven cruel 


find him. 

‘And look you, Dick, continued Mr Tredgold 
hoarsely, and mopping his Pm ra brow with his 
pocket-handkerchief—for beside his terror upon Dick’s 
conduct, he himself had an to 
approaching attendance upon Majesty, the thought o 
which produced copious deliquescence—‘and look 

ou, do not hesitate to use the whip—the but-end— 
oem | and strong, if you deem life in danger.’ He 
added three words in a mysterious whisper. 

‘Over the nose, repeated Dick with a grave smile. 
*Yes, Mr Tredgold, I was well aware of the place 
upon which to hit them. Iam no foolhardy boy, as 
some here I have taken 
in hand, and am pared for all contingencies. 

‘They are none ¥ them worth less than a hundred 
and fifty pounds,’ quoth Mr Tredgold; ‘and yet I 
swear to you, that I would rather lose them all than 
that you should die, Dick.’ 

‘I believe you, Mr Tredgold, and I thank you. I 
trust too, most sincerely, that no such sacrifice may be 
D . Nevertheless, I tell you fairly that I never 
intended to hesitate between loss of my own life 
and that of a wild beast.’ 

His tone, so respectful, yet so independent, so 
modest, and yet so fearless, astonished Mr Ley 
as it would have done any man who had known Di 
in his former subordinate capacity. Under others, 
and in a groove wherein original action was denied 
to him, Dich might have been quite easily surpassed 
by those of his own age; but now that he was in a 

ition to think and act for himself, there were few 
indeed who would have so well acquitted themselves. 
Dick’s was one of those natures which bit and spur 
do but ruin, but which, if the rein be left loose upon 
the neck, — develop themselves into greatness. 
It is doubtful whether Garibaldi himself would have 
been pronounced a good soldier, if he had happened to 
have found himself in a regiment commanded by some 
Earl of Cardigan. The Family Scapegrace is, of course, 
an always exceptional character, while unhappily the 
post of lion-tamer, or other fitting situation, is ex 
tional too, and by no means always offers itself. It 
generally, as in Dick’s case, has to be sought out b: 
the lad himself; and where there is no M. ie | 
at home in that house with the shut door, for the 
wayward heart to turn to in its bitter moments, that 
lonely and unfriended search is too apt to be fatal. 
Between the Scapegrace and the Scamp—the Irre- 
claimable—the steps are perilously few, and there are 
but too — who take them at a single bound. 
There was, however, surely something of native 


nobility not a lost as yet in this lad’s heart, 
who, on the brink of such an enterprise as his, could 
disclaim the undue imputation of magnanimity ; who 
could tell his master so ingenuously : ‘This matter is 
my own affair—a totally unheroic piece of business, 
undertaken for my own advantage and not yours. 
My life, humble as it may seem, is yet of more value 


among whom the next few minutes must needs 


| 
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admired 
* Chase ;’ after which, 


to me than any amount of property which you, sir, 
may have invested in wild animals. Do not suppose 
for a moment that I shall fall an unresisting victim 
th or three hundred pounds’ worth of teeth and 
claws. 

Mr Tredgold regarded the young man with evident 
admiration. ‘You are a right honest fellow, Dick,’ 
said he: ‘there is not a man in the company whom I 
respect so much as I do you, and there’s my hand 
upon it. Good Heavens! if there isn’t the Queen; I 
hear them Eton chaps a-shouting like costermongers. 
God bless you, Dick, and deliver you, and keep you 
safe!’ And off hurried Mr d, not without 
great misgivings, to the post of honour that had been 

upon him. 

Dick drew on his heavy jack-boots, adjusted the 
new leopard-skin upon his stalwart shouldeys, settled 
the crown of eagle’s feathers upon his forehead, 
his whip, and marched out of the caravan. ani- 
mating scene was before him: his Queen and her 
nobles formed a brilliant assemblage at no great dis- 
tance, to whom he made obeisance, and a 
vast throng of spectators intervened, whose thousand 
eyes were fixed upon him and upon him only ; but he 
saw nothing of this; his own eyes were looking upon 
two absent faces mirrored within his memory—that of 
his sister, and that of his love. A ringing cheer greeted 
him from the boys—for his gallant appearance was 
such as to call forth a cheer from all youthful lips—as 
well as certain depreciatory remarks which school- 
boys of all ranks are prone to indulge in. ‘O my 
eyes, do look at his feathers—he must have been 

ing a !? ‘I wonder whether that is a real 
only a railway rug!’ and ‘I’ll take 
-a-crown to sixpence that the lions finish him off !’ 
Mr Tredgold’s voice, too, was distinguishable with its 
encouraging ‘Brayvo, Brayvo!’ and there was a 
delicate clapping of kid-gloves from the vicinity of 
the court circle that should have nerved the heart of 
any man who entertained a proper appreciation of 
the approval of the best Circles. All that Dick heard, 
however, was a clear sweet voice —s the same 
words which had been spoken to him in a garden 
arbour years ago: ‘I believe you, dear; I trust in 
you. I am sure, dear Dick, that all will yet be well 
and happy with us in the end.’ 

Then, in a moment, all that he became conscious of 

was that he was among seven lions with an iron gate 


fastened between him and his fellow-men, and that it | li 


behoved him, if he would save his life, to feel no fear 
of losing it. They were all roaring in chorus—which 
was so far well, he knew—and parted to left and 
right before his whip-lash, just as they had done 
before that of Tickerocandua of old. e largest of 
the lions alone seemed to have any doubt of his 
identity with that chieftain, and stared at him with a 
pertinacity which is considered in polite society to be 
rudeness, unless when mitigated by the medium of an 
opera-glass. Him, therefore, Dick seized by the mane, 
and set on his hind-legs at once, with forepaws resting 
upon his own breast, that he might enjoy a nearer 
view of his countenance, and be satisfied that it 


— which, when Dick pitched the Monarch 


implicitly to precedent an 
compelled the same animal, who, it is probable, began 
to regret his manifestation of inesedubty, to take the 
initiative in leaping through the little hoop, an 
example which the others obediently followed. Then 
he the two lionesses to mount their limited 
shelves, and form the background of that much 
ired tableau, ‘the Lion Hunter reclining after the 

ich, by what had always appeared 


to Dick a si inversion of dramatic arrangement, 
but which it would have been probably destruction to 
have just then amended, followed the Chase itself. 
This was the most og, Fe well as perilous part 
of the whole performance. Dick had need of all his 
strength, as well as his courage, to receive each of 
the seven mighty creatures, as with open mouths 
se | leaped in quick succession over him. He 
to shift his shoulder with extreme rapidity, 
lest, thickly protected though it was, the claws 
of each temporary occupant should strike into his 
flesh ; and to draw his face back with a jerk as 
they left its neighbourhood, lest the snap of their 
retreating jaws should bereave it of some prominent 
feature. Their fiery eyes flashed on him as they 
— like sparks from flint and steel; their hot 
reath scorched him as with a furnace-blast ; and he 
was glad enough when the third revolution of lions 
was completed, and his ting breast and bruised 
left shoulder ceased to be its axis. It was a relief to 
him, indeed, to see that family of seven crowding 
together in one corner of the apartment, and cursing 
him in their voluminous lion-language, while he dis- 
charged his bulletless carbine among them as the 
victorious hunter of the African plains. Never had 
the original Tickerocandua acquitted himself with 
more complete success than Dick did, nor received 
from any audience a more enthusiastic shout of appro- 
bation. Arrived in his own caravan, he found Mr 


The whole company—represented in the person of 
Mr Mopes—expressed their delight and congratula- 
tions upon the young fellow’s successful achievement. 
‘But do,’ observed that gentleman, ‘ just take a glass 
of brandy, for you look as pale as death’ «°*' 

Dick resolutely shook his head ashe replied: ‘ No, 
my friend ; the worst part of the business is still to 
be over; and even if it were not so, as long as I 
ho! i this post, no drop of spirits shall ever cross these 


ps. 

He drank Mr Mopes’s health in a glass of water, 
who straightway betook himself to his elephants, who 
were about to exhibit their classical attitudes. 

There was a knock at the door, and in came Mr 
Bairman, cringing. 

‘I congratulate you, young man; it was a grand 
experiment, and has had a most fortunate termination. 
Permit me to shake you by the hand.’ 

The invitation was not a welcome one to Dick, but 
he was not in a humour just then to reject the friendly 
advances of any man. As he still held the glass, 
however, which was not yet empty, he offered his left 
hand, which the other wrung with great heartiness. 

‘But you are not out of the wood yet, Arbour,’ 
SS * You must be very careful with 

iramis ! 

An execration burst from the lips of Dick in spite 
of himself. ‘You malicious fool, do you suppose I 
have “not calculated my chances, or wish to be 
reminded of my peril ?’ 

He spoke so wrathfully that Bairman, who was far 
more mean and cowardly than any animal ever caged, 
absolutely shivered. ‘I meant nothing, my brave 
young man, except to warn you. You are so audaci 
you are so venturesome. I thought I would offer you 
a little piece of prudent advice.’ 


Through the abject h of the man, there glowed 
a lurid of which he 
to strive to hide. 


Tredgold awaiting him, flown away from the presence of 
royalty itself, to convey his congratulations in person. 
*I could not help telling them, Dick, when I saw 
you —> so well and pleasantly, that it was 
only your trial; and that, in consequence of an 
accident, you were filling a friend’s place a 
creeturs. The whisper passed up to her Majesty 
herself, I do believe, and you —— have heard them 
Eton chaps a-cheering beyond King George’s monu- 
| ment.’ 
meant Authority and nothing less. The pose | 
; was magnificent, and drew down a thunder of | 
| 
t courtyard rang with it. It was somewhat rough | 
usage of his majesty, but Dick’s predecessor had | 
always done it, and he judged it safest to adhere | 
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Mr Bairman, and 
y ing on 
your face did not 
your 


already, and Semiramis only waits for’—— 
What Semiramis waited for, the was not 
itted to declare, for at that identical moment 
Bick caught the centre of gravity of Mr Bairman’s 
retreating body with the toe of his right jack-boot, 
and caused him to describe a parabola in the air 
instead of completing his unpleasant prophecy in the 
caravan. nding with considerable violence upon 
the trunk of Ninus, who just then, luckily for him, 
chanced to be in an inverted attitude, that animal 
resented the concussion by pouring through the 
injured member such a vast quantity of dirty water— 
of which he always kept a large stock on draught for 
offensive purposes—as took away what little breath 
the discomfited Butcher had got left in him; and 
there he lay in the arena, like a log, for several 
minutes, until carried to hospital, quite unexhilarated 
the applause which was showered upon him by 
youthful spectators, to whom his eccentric and 
comet-like entrance appeared but as a part of the 


rmance. 

The elephantine gymnastics being over, Dick sallied 
forth to conclude what had, up to this point, been a 
most satisfactory exhibition. He opened that cage- 
door which last swung back upon its hinges that 
Tickerocandua’s corpse might be borne through it, 
amid a total silence; for it had got about that this 
was his most difficult ordeal, that the accident 
upon the ous day—the fatal extent of which was 
wn to the public—had taken place in 


den. 


plum ho stood ptingl 
who tem 
a he himself would a cherry. They 
would neither of them have made two bites at their 
ive delicacies. 

‘Stop!’ thundered Dick, smiting her ladyship across 
her whiskers with his whip ; and she stopped accord- 
ingly, though her tail made up for its vertical cessation 
by increased lateral activity. 

‘Jump!’ and she jum 
double hoo 
his life. 


at once through that 
the offer of which had cost Tickerocandua 
he whole drama, as rehearsed so often 


within the last three days was acted, in short, to admi- | G 


ration » three performers; and the tableau itself 
of the Royal Arms, with the tigress instead of the 
unicorn, was attained with perfect success. At that 
instant, while the man s between the two—with 
Semiramis upon his left—the tigress shewed her 
teeth a without on ’ as it was afterwards 
graphi ly described by the plump Etonian. Then 
actual - kissed Dick’s hand as her lawful lord and 
master. With the swiftness of lightning, he corrected 
her for that liberty with a tap from the but-end of 
his whip, and she crouched down at once upon the 
floor like one reproved. Then Dick made his bow 
amid a thousand vivats, and leaving the lion, ramp- 
sauntered carelessly, almost disrespectfully, out 
of the cage, with his left hand in his breeches-pocket; 
ascended the steps of his own caravan, let himself in— 
and fainted. There was an awful gash in that hidden 
left hand of his where the teeth of the tigress had 
met through the living flesh. 
‘I will have that cursed creature shot beforeI sleep 


this night,’ quoth Mr Tredgold furiously, as he sat 
with the doctor beside the wounded man.” 

‘You needn’t trouble yourself, sir, returned Dick 
swift tle 

+ swift little tap upon the nose i 
an end to the proud 

‘There was other blood beside mine upon this hand!’ 
continued Dick gravely: ‘I saw it there when it was 
too late. Bairman shook hands with me with his 
fingers reeking from the butcher’s shop before I 
entered the That was what made the poor 
brute bite me, for the smell of such blood always 
drives the poor creatures to madness. If I had given 
my right hand to him instead of my left, I should not 
be now alive to say so.’ 

‘ Not on purpose, surely!’ cried Mr T: 1d with a 
shudder; ‘the man could never have done such a 
murderous, such a fiendish deed as that !’ 

‘ Ay, but he did, sir,’ responded Dick in a terrible 
voice, and with that fearsome night with the lioness 
in his recollection; ‘nor is it the first time that he has 
> with a man’s life in that fashion.’ 

‘He is no servant of mine henceforth,’ exclaimed 
the horrified proprietor. ‘You shall never set eyes 
on him again, r promise you.’ 

‘Where is he?’ inquired the wounded man with 
sternness. ‘It is not right that he should have 
planned two murders, and yet escape scathless,’ 

‘ He is in hospital,’ returned the doctor, ‘and by no 
means scathless, if he be the man who had that fall 
among the elephants. He has his collar-bone and 
three ribs broken.’ 

‘I have not given such a good kick,’ observed Dick 
thankfully, ‘since I | ear at football at Messrs 
Dot and Carriwun’s.—Thank you, doctor; I think I 
shall be able to go to sleep now with a mind at 
ease. 


CONSTANTINE’S LEGACY. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART L 

Te name of ‘Stamboul’ led etymologists for 
a long time. The most laborious Oriental scholars 
knitted their brows in vain over that remorseless 
duosyllable. Big dictionaries were ransacked, De 
Sacy and Gilchrist, Maimonides and D*Herbelot, 
were invoked, and every known Asiatic idiom was 
rifled, to furnish forth a plausible explanation of 
the Turkish name for Byzantium. At last ‘Stam- 
boul’ was discovered to be Greek, a mere con- 
tracted corruption of the three words, ss cn» modu, 
or ‘into the city;’ and from that time forth, the 
liquid-sounding name of the capital of the Levant 
has been admittedly stamped with a Hellenic broad 
arrow. Nor is it only in name that myers ye 
the queen of all possible cities, has preserved a 

recian character, under all her lacker of Orien- 
talism. The stranger is unwilling or unable, at first, 
to look behind the scenes so gallantly adorned with 
tinsel and bright colouring, behind the showy multi- 
tude in turban and flowered silk, occupying the front 
of the stage, and to espy the mechanism beyond, the 
wires that move those stately puppets, the hollowness 
of the decorations, and the insecurity of the whole. 
But if the stranger will stay awhile, mingle with the 
natives, and be content rather to listen than to talk, 
he will soon discern the strong undercurrent of Greek 
life sapping the foundations of that wonderful golden 
the lustre of which Christendom once 
grew pale. This, however, is exactly what the 
ordinary tourist to The young bar- 
rister, s i is old aunt’s le in a scam 
throu the man ‘doing? 
Marathon and Delphi, the Holy Places and the N 
in one-half of a long-vacation, the remaining moiety 


of which i b ridges or by salmon- 


— 
| | = 
234 i 
‘I do not need your advice, Fe 
certainly not your sympathy. I 
when poor Robinson perished, and 
| | wear one grain of human pity i 
4 sir; you are a cru 
Ay, youngster,’ the Butcher menacing] 
but taking care to lay his hand upon the ioe 
‘and go you,.too, to your slaughter-house. There are 
two men who have met their deaths in that den 
this very | 
The lion was, as usual, dozing, with his great head 
resting upon his forepaws ; the tigress, too, as usual, 
“was pacing restlessly up and down the narrow space, 
at one time taking her feline privilege of looking at | 
majesty—for if a cat may look at a queen, how much 
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at Missiri’s Hotel will give weight to his dictum on 
the Eastern Questi these are unwilling to recog- 
nise the existence of an anti-Moslem element. Greeks 
are very well in their way, but the British traveller 


did not come to Stamboul to see Greeks. He came | di 


to see a Mohammedan city, to plunge into the Arabian 
Nights for a few delicious days, to steep his soul in 
Orientalism, and he is in a passion with any one who 
tells him that Constantinople is not half so Eastern 
as Bagdad or Damascus. It is, he thinks, Oriental to 
the backbone, or it ought to be; either Stamboul is 
a city where Haroun and Mesrour might reign and 
ramble without encountering aught to shock their 
orthodoxy, or he, the British voyager, has been 
scandalously imposed upon, and has grounds for an 
action against the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
of whose return-ticket he is a holder. “ 

Unreasonable British tourist! is not | very 
presence here, clad in thy checkered suit and wide- 
awake hat, and puffing thy cigar under the very 
beard of a lordly believer, a glaring innovation and 
a blot on the perfection of Oriental arrangements ? 
rh swagger into yonder mosque, British tourist, John 

urray in hand, and sneer and stare as ye list, but 
thank your stars that the Crescent is on the wane, pale 
and poor, and altogether a washed-out, pitiful crescent, 
not at all like that blood-red sickle before whose 
baleful gleam Europe once trembled! And yet 
there are men living in Pera, and not grayheaded, 
who can recollect when Euro travellers were 
landed under cloud of night, like contraband goods, 
and huddled up to a place of concealment, in dis- 
guise, and begirt by guards, for fear of the savage 
mob and more am, janizaries. In those days, to 
enter a mosque was death; and though now ok then 
a bold Briton would have admission for his money, he 
was forced to resort thither in Moslem garb, the 
centre of a group of armed cavasses ; and the bronzed 
-cheeks of his protectors were wont to blanch if the 
peering eyes of a wild dervish scanned their Giaour 
companion over-closely. No, Constantinople is not 
as purely Eastern as of old; but it is like some ivy- 

wn and shattered fortress, far more beautiful in 
its decay than when the stone walls were whole and 
sound, and there were no wild-flowers waving on the 
ramparts, no clustering copsewood in the dried-up 
moat. We can see U tinople now; we can 
study it as we can an old picture, dwelling on the 
tints, and taking our time to fall into leisurely 
raptures, And far more interesting is it to note the 
le of jarring races, opinions, creeds, the East and 
the West, the Old World and the New, than to reside 
in some absolutely Eastern city where the mollahs 
and the ulemas have it all their own way. 

It is curious to mark the sultan’s pompous entries 
into the town; and when your eyes positively ache 
with the glitter of gold, and brocades, and shawls— 
when you are dazzled by the flash of silver battle- 
axes and jewelled scimitars—when you are sur- 
feited with gazing on opal-eyed and shark-toothed 
negroes, prancing horses in embroidered housi 
pachas tered with diamonds, and slaves electro- 
plated with gold—it is still more curious to stroll 
away to some dingy rotten booth in Galata, where 
dw a blear-eyed banker, who, as the phrase 
goes, ‘has the sultan under his thumb,’ and could 

sell him up’ to-morrow. What a debtor and what a 
creditor have we here! The successor of the Califs, 
the Vicegerent of the Prophet, the Commander of the 
Faithful, the Sun of Religion, the Great Blood-drinker, 
Padishah, Khan, Sultan (these high-sounding epithets 
are but a sample of his titles), to be under any one’s 
thumb! And what an awful thumb must that be 
under which so mighty a potentate can be held captive! 
You, the new resident at Constantinople, absolutely 
feel a little afraid as you tap at the shabby door of 
the proprietor of that tremendous thumb! You are 
ushered into an unsavoury cabin of a den. What is 


this lean old man in black skull-cap and frouzy 
garments, who ducks and crouches before you, and 
abjectly hails you as Excellency, and cringingly 
proffers you the of honour on a moth-eaten 
ivan—can he be Signor Thumb? Signor Thumb he 
is, the sultan’s chief creditor, the richest of all the 
Armenian money-changers, a man who never threw a 
chance away, who could rebuild St Sophia from his 
private hoards, but who would grope in any miry 
puddle for the chance of finding a para. Wonderful 
craft on on from the bleary eyes of Signor 
Thumb, but he is meek, meek as a lamb to his 


customers. He fawns on you, he flatters, and begs, 
- = and he do a little business together, 
of 


some or cas 
and for a time Signo: ‘thumb will be 
over the few petty coins he has screw 


a circular note ; 
py, chuckling 
out of you by 

way of premium or agio. But anon he will look sad 

again, for he will think he has been too easy a 

bargainer, and might have extracted another piastre 

or so, now irrevocably lost. Such is the man who is 
the sultan’s chief creditor. There are other creditors, 
too—a legion of them. Greeks there are, and Euro- 
pean bankers, and Armenian shroffs, and nondescript 
capitalists, besides those confiding Britons who have 
bought Turkish stock, and invested their _— cash 
in Abdul Medjid’s pocket. Debt is, in fact, the greedy 
boa that is swallowimg Turkey, bones, mines 
and minerals, land and water. e sultan is like 
one of those old Irish landlords, with a mortgaged 

roperty that only awaits the sharp remedy of an 
ee red Estates Court. The custom-house, that 
curious French graft on the old practical free- 
trade of the East, is mortgaged; the coal-mines of 

Asia Minor—mortgaged; crown-lands—mortgaged ; 

land-tax—mortg; ; sultana’s slipper-money, snugly 

teed on the > and 
prus—mortgaged too! Soare heir-loomsan 

om and quarries, jewels and privileges, monopolies 

to trade, rights to colonise—all, all are pledged in pawn 

to some accommodating individual in Constantino 

Smyrna, Manchester, London! The sultan, the nation, 

the empire, are over head and ears in debt; and still 

the great flood of embarrassment rises, rises, till it 
washes and batters the very doors of the Sublime 

Porte, where princes have knelt. 

Of course, when I speak of Signor Thumb’s power of 
‘gelling up’ the sultan, I do not mean that he could 
absolutely take out a fieri facias against the Padishah’s 
chattels, or introduce a man in ion into that 

ud seraglio that stands so nobly on the point 
thy the two shores, with its golden domes, and 
cool walls of white marble, and dusky cypresses, 
drinking in the sunbeams that cannot pierce their 
dark canopy. But Signor Thumb, or many another 
signor, Greek or Armenian, can stop the fountains of 

Pactolus when he will, can cause Credit to button up 

its pockets, and check the flow of ready money into 

the lavish hands of the imperial prodigal. Nor can 
all the sultan’s horses and all the sultan’s men prevent 
such a consummation. If Turkey were as strong as of 
old, and if it were still the mode to lock up re 

ambassadors in the Seven Towers, and to deri e pleni- 
potentiony remonstrances, still the sultan could not 

y his old debts with a new bow-string, as his neigh- 
on the Shah can; for the founts of wealth are in 
Christian hands now, and without the confidence of 
the Giaour, not a beschlik can be obtained: so Signor 
Thumb is safe, and will have his money, or money’s 
worth, to the day. 

Who is it, then, who pays for all? What mortal 
purse can stand a cent. per cent. interest, can clear 
might shelter half the kings of the and which 
stand—picturesquely unfinished—along the blue Bos- 
phorus, and keep up army, navy, and civil service on 
a scale of proper grandeur? baad agp Ask yon 
ragged and patient soldier, gnawing his mouldy crust 
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in a corner of the barrack Tophana, how much of 


at 
his meal has been robbed from him to feed those | of 


sleek and insolent blacks of the harem-guard. Ask 


for he has no salary, and to buy his office 
a pacha, or a pacha’s favourite servant. And 
the man-of-war that has just put forth to sea, half- 
manned, with rotten rigging, bad provisions, and 
leaky hull, has contributed to fatten — jovial 
minister, rolling along on his Arabian horse, with a 
te and bawling to the 

ry -rein, and bawling e 
crowd to clear the - Debt taints and corrupts 


adj to its Muscovite claimant. There must 
be some good in the dominant race, after all, to keep 
their monarchy afloat so long; and there is 
some good—the faculty of patient, hard, honest work, 
which the Turk possesses to a degree very unusual on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. We are so used, at 
home, to consider the Osmanli as a passive, listless 
dreamer, a smoking, squatting automaton, that it is 
quite a surprise at first to behold him toiling all day 
and every day, like an ant, for his modicum of food. 

I never could feel that a Turk looked in his 
natural place when between the stilts of a plough. I 
have seen him thus Georgically employed, once and 
again ; but he had too stately an air, too picturesque 
@ garb to suit the occupation, and the agriculture 
which is carried on by men in turbans and flowing 
shalwars is too suggestive of a pantomime. But at 
Constantinople, the work of the city, the real hard 
manly work, is done by Moslem All the 
porters are Turks; all the grooms, carters, drivers of 
arubas and other vehicles are Turks. The eners 
who delve in the myriad enclosures around Stamboul 
are Turks. So are the fishermen; so are the boatmen, 
whose ona bee ay shoot all day long like glancing 
dragon-flies along the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn. 
So are the shoemakers, the smiths, the tailors, pipe- 
makers, butchers, hawkers, costermongers—imagine a 
Turkish costermonger, in yellow turban and blue dress 
all the llaneous ang = 

ery dirty work a Moslem will not do, an 

there the Armenian gets employment. Work requir- 
ing much toil of the brain, a Moslem cannot do, and 
the Greek gets employment in consequence. But 
bankers prefer a Turkish cashier, knowing the Osmanli 
to be a sturdy watchdog, with whom his funds will 
be safe, and who is not in the least likely to borrow 
the floating balance of his employers for a little 
private speculation in Diddlesex shares or Suez 
scrip. A Turk is certainly capable of immense toil, 
but of all Turks, the born Stambouli, the Ottoman 
Cockney, is the laziest. Those swarthy grooms, 
ns for — at their master’s stirrup, 

ping pace with a ing ¢ as easily as 
a poe could the Black 
Sea. The same poor and industrious tribe furnishes 
the gardeners, the woodcutters, and the ‘navvies,’ 
who are at work with — and hatchet all 
over this fair land of The hamals, those 
sturdy porters almost buried under their incredible 
loads, men who can pile mountains of wood or iron, 
or motley merchandise, on their brawny shoulders, 
are Turks from the Black Sea shores. Wonderful 
children of Othman are these last: nothing comes 
amiss to them—bricks, bales, beams of furni- 
ture ; they toil about the steep and stony streets like 
a swarm of ants in harvest-time, and will endure more 
hundred-weights on their spinal columns than would 
break a Christian porter’s or crush a pony to 
the earth. Nor are the caiquejees to be despised. Go 


energy that would delight Mr Kingsley. How 
7) e Bosphorus, those mig ! ow their 
broad chests heave, and tee bons _ and quivers 
nsive to the slashing stroke, and seems absolutely 
to devour the water as it rushes through wave after 
wave, with the angry hiss of a snake! ow the ean 
cleaves on through the parting sea! The wild birds 
that are always flapping those waters with a tireless 
wing, the Ames damnées du Bosphore, as they are 
styled, scarcely outstrip the caique, as she goes, arrow- 
straight, down to the e Marmora Sea. 
That rush and s 


— up after the fashion of Turks and tailors, and 


instead of lolling nobly in the stern-sheets. You soon 
find out why you cannot be indulged with the latter 
privilege, when you remark how crank and knife- 
resembling is the light swallow-boat, half in, half 
out of the water, and what a trifle would send the 
boat keel uppermost, and yourself down to the blue 
depths, where many a sacked beauty of the Oda has 
lain this many a year. But how they pull, those wild 
rowers! how the craft trembles to their strokes, as, 
with thrilling cries, they encourage one another, and 
in their strength and excitement, you learn that ithe 
race has not yet lost its pristine vigour, whatever its 
foes may say. How they caper, too, those tall Anato- 
lians, as a Frank in a frock-coat a at the 
landing-place where their long-boats are lying! How 
they leap, and frolic, and howl around him, more like 
hounds just out of a kennél, or boys fresh from a 
schoolroom, than our conception of a Turk at home! 
But the Turkish townsman is a different bei 
from the stout Asiatics who do the rough work 
Byzantium—different, too, from those fierce and testy 
cavasses who are driving back the crowd with blows 
as the d vizier on his pampered horse of 
m that stormy ic, where life is cheapest, 
manners most rugged, of all the pachalics of Turkey. 
See how the robust, red-shawled ruffians their 
as they push back the reluctant bystanders! 
‘Bosnian is a mastiff that prefers biting to 
clamour, and the great men of the empire are fond of 
such unscrupulous retainers. 
But here is our genuine citizen at last; he with 
the white beard and turban of snowy muslin, so 
gracefully — that no artist could improve upon 


and | the exquisite disposition of its folds.. This old. Turk 


wears a robe of wadded silk, instead of the Mamaluke 
jacket so common in the capital; he has yellow 
—— lying within his reach, and a great cherry- 
stick pipe, and a rosary of large amber beads. But 
you see he is at work—very delicate work, too, 
charmingly designed and dettly executed; he is 
embroidering slippers for ladies of rank. There are 
blue, white, yellow, pink, and red velvet slippers, 
but none of green—green is too sacred a colour for 
even believers’ feet to tread upon. The old Turk 
is threading seed-pearls on silk, and therewith 
embroidering yonder dainty pair of shoes, white velvet, 
silver-edged, small enough for Cinderella. The work- 
man has a wonderful delicacy of touch, and a most 
and leaves, spra\ olive, all wrought in pure 
white pearls, grow ‘beneath his needle! Pshaw! 


wn to the water, seat yourself at the bottom of one 
those swift kirlangists—aptly named after the 
skimming swallow—and promise a few piastres for 
way S shoes are Worn ali 
uniform in tatters, and he will tell you that it is in 
order that the veiled beauties of the Oda may have 
fresh silks and jewels from Paris. Yonder unjust : 
cadi has some excuse for selling his decisions as he | ' 
ae of the great treats of Constantinople. The pros- 
the mighty bequest of Constantine has not been new is one of such lovely, abiding A me # 
d’s capital rising in terraced domes and bright 
| pavilions on either bank, that you might gaze for 
| ever without satiety. Nor is the row itself without 
| its pleasures—that is, when you have learned to coil 
being compelled to crouch at the bottom of a boat, 
vita 
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those 


were old when his grandfather’s great- 
grandfather was a boy-apprentice, and learned to 
work them for the little henna-ti feet lon 
mouldered to dust. The Princess oura had laid 
aside just such a pair when she fell into the deep 
slumber which allowed the Jin Danasch to carry 
Morgana, after she had bettered. her marriage, 
orgi she erself i 
wore sli of the identical design Which i 
old man, in 1860, is so cunningly labouring on. All 
the slippers are not so costly as these, which will 
be worn only by the happy inmates of the imperial 
Oda and the vizier’s households. But all along the 
street—a street of shoemakers, where every house 
is of beads, thread, 
and ingenious humanity crouching at its —you 
see pretty fairy slippers, flourished and embosged with 
gol thread, for the wear of pachas’ wives, neat yellow 
ts and walking-shoes for respectable 
females, and dingy red ditto for the accommodation of 
feminine infidels. The next street is a colony of 
tailors, are Turks. One in a 
mn turban, is brandishing a ‘ goose,’ as if it were 
two- sword of the Prophet; a score of 
nimble-fingered lads are mutely plying their needles 
on the shop-boards beyond. A heap of wide trousers, 
slashed jackets, vests wrought with floss-silk, blue 
frock-coats, and imitations of European attire in 
ee is the trade of the estab- 


nt. 

As for the pipe-makers—busy among their stacks 
of jasmine, their heaps of rose-stems, their bundles 
of cherry-sticks, and their crates full of earthen 
pipe-bowls, red or fawn coloured, and more or less 

ilded and valuable, 
and their water-pipes with flexible tubes, vases of 
Bohemian glass, jewelled inhalers—they are truly 
ingenious and us. They drive a good trade 
in a land of smokers. Those amber mouthpieces range 
in value from eight pounds to about half a soverei 
I do not mean those extravagant temptations sunt 
ing from the coffer, and whens ger von with a 
ouble circle of brilliants—but the plain ones, such as 
merchants use. The diamond-adorned pipes are for 
the lips of seraskiers and capitan pachas, wholesale 
robbers who can afford to invest some thousands 
sterling in their smoking apparatus. But the plain 
mouthpieces are handsome enough, great semi-trans- 
parent knobs, like small apples, perforated for the 
admission of ambrosial vapours. The best are of 
white amber ; we seldom see white amber at home, 
for the Turks buy it up, having a prejudice against 
the yellow variety, which confines it to the use of 
economical smokers. There are glass mouthpieces, 
too, desi for those poor Lazes and Anatolians 
who are ing the burdens and hewing the wood of 
the inhabitants, and who are thrifty men, living on a 


little, that men f may back a small hoard to the 
bleak hills and barren valleys, girt by black pines, of 
their native provinces. In the corner, are squatted 


four or five meek, sleek Armenians, waiting for 
employment. The lordly Turk will not smoke a 
raw pipe; his chibouque must be seasoned ere it 
be worthy of his use; and so the Armenians earn 
a trifle by fumigating the new make of pipes with 
tobacco, just as watermen and crossing-sweepers are 
paid to blacken those sable little clay implements of 
which my es Rapid, of the Life Guards, 
is so ostentati and satpatedhy vain. Those 
amazing scarfs kerchiefs in the bazaar, those 
tobacco-pouches, and other silk and muslin utilities 
embroidered so usly in gold, with flourishes 
and arabesques d Minding splendour, are the work 

i ies, who thus eke out their pin-money. 
There is nothing opprobrious in the idea of paid 
labour to a Turkish mind; the Moslems do not, as 
we do, exalt the drone above the worker; on the 


contrary, every pacha and bey learns a trade, that 


oslem | hardl 


their amber mouthpieces, | his 


may serve him if degraded and be 
sultan learns a calling of some ki 
janizary-slayer was a slipper-maker, and gave slippers 
Ti jid is, a pi be 
It is this work, this hearty love of wah, and the 
honourable estimation of work, which keeps the 
leaky monarchy afloat. If a great man rises to 
rank from small beginni he never feels shame 
at his origin; he never searches the Herald’s College 
for a branch of somebody’s family-tree, nor tries to 
hide the root he sprang from, but rather blazons i 
‘Coalheaver Pacha,’ ‘ Butcher Pacha, 
or the 


Even the 
; Mahmoud the 


ly manage a fair-weather cruise. . The Tur 
the duties of a seaman, and can scarcely be taught to 
distinguish between the ropes. Gunnery alone they 
have an aptitude for, and even Russians confess that 
most remar' e accuracy and spirit. ve, li 

most semi-barbarians, a taste for the pone ny and 
they attach a superstitious reverence to those mon- 
strous pieces of ordnance that guard the Dardanelles, 
and throw half a ton or so of stone at any audacious 


ship that forces the like that huge globe that 
snapped in twain the mizzen-mast of A Duck- 
worth’s vessel, and which now re in company 

Berkshire 


But the Greek is not in the city where 
is sires were supreme; he is same that he was 
under Andronicus and Justinian—keen, voluble, greedy, 
a reaper of grain sowed by other hands, a middleman 
rather than a producer. Here, in this little square, 
are two Greeks conversing beneath the shadow of a 
kiosk, close to a fountain. The kiosk is built of fawn- 
coloured stone, traceried over with a most delicate 
soy in gold; its latticed windows admit the cool 
reeze ; its projecting eaves, horseshoe Moorish 
arches, and Saracenic pillars, are lavishly gilded and 
picked out with vermilion ; they glow and sparkle in 
the dappled light that falls through the rustling leaves 
of the plane-tree. As for the fountain, it is a pure 
deep cup of whitest marble, over whose lip the clear 
gurgling water flows with a cool splashing sound, not 
unmusical ; there are latticed sides to the fountain, and 
these are of white marble too, cut as delicately as point- 
lace ; and there is a roof of gilded wood, ae b of 
lapis-lazuli bears on its shining blue a gold-lettered 
inscription, which tells what true believer of old time 
built the fountain and raised the kiosk for the love of 
Allah and the comfort of the poor. And all around 
the spot sounds the soft murmur of a thousand pigeons, 
sacred birds that are fed and protected, as most 
creatures are, wherever Islam reigns. See how securely 
they exhibit their jewelled backs and snowy bosoms 
on those gilt eaves, and on the roof of the fountain, 
and among the boughs of the plane-tree, and coo, and 
strut, and flutter, as if earth were Eden, and there 
were no death or suffering in the world. Ah! my 
poor birds, you must take wing from the Thracian 
soil when the Greek steps into empire again. Those 
two talkers under the plane-tree eye you from 
time to time, as if they should like to furnish 
forth a pie at your expense. But how earnestly 
those Greeks converse! What shall we overhear, as 
we approach them invisible? They stamp, they frown, 
they gesticulate, they fling abroad their lithe limbs, 
<n 4 spread their hands, and knit their fingers into 
signs and emblems. They whisper and scowl, and 
anon comes a philippie and then 
fresh whispers. ! what a pair of conspirators 
have we here? Sete Brensuat 8 ts itself: the 
tall Greek is Jaffier, the shorter H is Pierre, no 


4 


A curious people are the Turks! It must be owned 
: that they are poor sailors, though | oarsmen. 
| The commanders of their frigates will tell you that, 
XUM 
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doubt, and they must be plotting a rayah revolt at 
the least, terminating in a grand holocaust of the Mos- 
lemah, the extinction of Abdul Medjid, and mass in 
St Sophia’s. Alas! we are at their elbows by this, and 
what do we hear hissed out with such ionate 
earnestness? ‘A thousand piastres?’? ‘Only nine 
hundred, my life, my joy!’ ‘Hear me, brother, for 
the Panagia’s sake.’ ‘Nine hundred; ask no more, 
friend of my is Pierre 
seventeen shillings and sixpence. Plen wi 

words succeed. Their voices fe =~ flexible 
variations the pretty doves cooing and singing love- 
songs above them. Now they howl like j now 


of = ae of harks who would murder him for 
chance of half-a-dozen dollars in the pock 
monkey-jacket. But the regular freq 

much on a par with each other on the score of morals 
—awful scoundrels, for Stamboul is the Paradise of 


EE 


they rant like Demosthenes to the stormy Agora; and | turban-stones, 


anon Pierre is pleading so musically, softly, that no 
Jeune Premier on the stage could be more fiutingly 
ive. How he sobs, and clasps his trembling 
theows hie wal tate end 
himself at Jaffier’s feet! Stony-hearted Jaffier! he 
sticks to his price. Nine hun piastres for the 
calico, or the cigars, or the Sheffield razors, not an 
ad more, for all the entreaties lips can frame. 
m come curses and threats, harsh words roughly 
bandied, reproaches as cutting as the east wind, old 
villainies dragged into the light of day. Pierre has, 
in popular phrase, turned over a new leaf; ‘pirate!’ 
‘knave!’ ‘ pt!’ are the softest of his epithets ; 
and Jaffier is not slow to hail his friend as a cheat, a 
coiner, a poisoner, a fireraiser. Uely accusations are 
pitched across and across like shu e-cocks, and we 
invisible eaves-droppers get but a idea of Perote 
morality. The matter reaches a cli Pierre will 
before the Jaffier will 
to his excellent protector, the -dragoman 
the Russian embassy. Jaffier shall be bastinadoed. 
Pierre shall have rowing exercise at the galleys. 
Aha! out come the daggers from the sashes; Jaftier 
seems on the point of striking ; Pierre’s poniard is at 
Jaffier’s throat ; a shriek, a cry, more winged words. 
Is anybody dead? No, but the disputants are in 
each other’s arms, locked in a fraternal embrace. 
They are friends now—brothers—never, never to 
quarrel again until the next opportunity for a little 
higgling turns up. They have split the difference. 
Nine hundred and fifty piastres! and eternal affection! 
See, they are writing it down, the terms of their 
bargain ; have paper, pens, inkhorns, ever ready 
at their girdles. 
their cummerbunds agai never meant to use 
them, of course, but Pierre 
eight-and-ninepence without a martial demonstration, 
and Jaffier could not otherwise have forgiven himself 
for being beaten up in the terms. Off they go, arm- 
in-arm, to drink at the wine-shop. And the fountain 
still plashes, and the plane-tree still rustles, and the 
pigeons flash their variegated feathers in the kindly 
sunbeams, and coo and murmur like a brook, exactly 
as they would do if Jaffier were lying under the plane- 
tree, stabbed to the heart. 


ved 


not have got that | red streak 


under the cypr am 
- to sit, patient, hollow-e 
iri Their clothes eir 


for a m 
employment for came all too 
soon for those whose ‘al chance of food was to fight, 
and they were flun to famish. Greeks are not 
fond of those who do not belong to their communion; 
even in servitude are bitter sectarians, and to fire 
an Armenian’s ouse, to stab a Catholic, to pelt 
a sly pebble at an Englishman, are ~o but sins, 
to their fancy. I never knew a Tur — 

even far from consuls and fri 


ghostly, like buried ghosts of the past. They are 
a tine palace, erst imperial, escaped 
from the mattock of the Turk and the tooth of Time. 


uy 
msg 
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Beg 


the prospect of being lost irrevocably, should one of 
n’s 
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especially, are to hurt in these dens. Jack 
in aries and bawls his forecastle 
| the eastern adventurer. A sad but frequent sight 
used to be that of the ragged Hungarian exiles, in 
their tattered honved or hussar an starving 
at Constantinople. In the Turkish burying-pl 
gone, the ; repellion agal 
| Austria had made them wanderers less cared for than 
| the wild-dogs prowling about them. The Polish 
| renegades wore the Padishah’s cloth, and ate of pilaf; 
| but there was no place in the army for a Christian, 
| and these Hungarians refused to barter their creed 
seldom loses a chance of insulting a British heretic, 
when he can contrive it with safety to his own bones. 
Greeks, however, are almost as easily dealt with as 
Arabs; there is but one maxim, to take the upper- 
Signor ychronopulos is your ser- 
| vant. Be civil to him, and look out for squalls! 
Poor creature, he never heard any reason assigned 
f for politeness, save fear alone. 
There is a sort of cellar at Constantinople where 
they shew you a number of marble pillars of the 
| Greek era. There they stand in shadow, white and 
| 
through that underground labyrinth of pillars. But 4 
that piece of excitement is denied to the traveller of 
| to-day. The roof has fallen in, here and there, and 
All Stamboul brawls do not finish so harmlessly. | the columns have cracked and crumbled, and the 
In the wine-shops of Pera and Galata, there are | Hall of Many Waters is a sealed mystery. 
nightly quarrels Atl different persons from| Not many are the fragments of classic Constan- 
Pierre and Jaffier. There cluster a tinople. But there stands St Sophia's in its majesty 
light of smoky cressets, in dark w nd with the high on ite glenh deme 
motley mob of choleric Ionian sai where the Greek cross used to be, with a coat of 
Maltese, sulky Hydriotes, refugees from Italy and | white-wash laid over its inner walls, through which 
France, and those stray — from Candia, Syria, | peeps out the golden mosaic, the many-hued marbles, 
‘ hand-to-mouth’ life, which in Turkey often means | inwrought. ere they wait, in the ex-cathedral, 
‘hand to the khanjar!’ These agreeable guests | behind a screen, as it were, until Greek hands shall 
' squabble and dispute over their Tenedos wine and | scrape away the white-wash, and the golden por- 
ta and benches, and lamps, and all is darkness, | come, and bells will tinkle, and black-robed priests ; 
and clamour, and groans; and when lanterns 
and bend, and drone out litanies before the illumi 
are not all of spilt wine, one or two sprawling | altar, just where those Turkish boys are selling 
forms are seen among the wreck of furniture,| pennyworths of the broken mosaic to Messrs i 
never to brawl again. European sailors, English and: quing 
VIIAA 


books open. Has that dervish any notion of the coming 
change, I wonder, he with the high cap, and 
robe, and rattling calabash, who is preaching in the 
doorway to the knot of veiled women? How they 
listen, and how he extends his lean arm, and shakes 
his gourd full of stones from Mecca, and exhorts to a 
pure life and good works! Whatever he may think, 
the Greeks have no doubts. It is a question of time, 
and time only. The empire was theirs, and will be 
i look on but a 
passage. perhaps, thi so too, in hi 
secret heart, else why does he will that his bones 
shall rest in Asia’s faithful soil, not in this Europe, 
where he feels himself but encamped? See, a proces- 
sion of barges bound for Scutari, where the vast ceme- 
tery glimmers white with millions of headstones under 
the dark c They bear the body of some rich 
and the howls of the professional mourners 
come floating on the breeze. Old Hassan could not 
lie it lest Giaours should 
blaspheme over hi ve. To prayer! to prayer! 
How loud and the the he 
stands there in the high minaret, and calls the faith- 
ful to their knees call hale daentionn. But do they 
come? Is real Koran religion a thing of the past? 
Many heads are bowed, many a counted, but 
where is the burning zeal of other times? 


AN ICE-BOAT ADVENTURE. 


My various wanderings over the globe had introduced 
me not only to every cto, 8 extant, from 
the howdah to the bullock-wagon, but to every species 
of boat in which mankind endeavours to rule the waves. 
Thad hauled a rope in a surf-boat among the breakers, 
and feathered an oar in a whale-boat pursuing a 
whale ; to say nothing of having ventured my precious 
person in every craft in the sisterhood from a man-of- 
war’s boat to a catamaran. But an ice-boat was an 
utter stranger to me, and to obtain an introduction to 
it, I w have travelled far further than from 
Toronto the lower of Huron, the 
partner of my outw: vo) e son of a settler 
residing there, had me that pleasure. 

In compliance with Edward Mostyn’s desire, I 
arrived at the Sumachs in the beginning of December. 
But the ice was not yet strong enough for the pro- 
posed expedition, and the interval was filled up with 
every amusement which the warmest hospitality could 
devise. Such rambles as we had among the gray old 
for deer and moose, we shot abundance of os ges 
and hares! such glorious skating along the borders of 
the lake, and merry sleighing-parties over roads, billowy 
as the Atlantic itself, but without its accompanying 
sea-room, for we often fell foul of frozen headlands, or 
suffered wreck upon snowy Goodwins, whence we 
had to extricate ourselves amid the rapturous mirth 
of our companions! Then we wound up the evenin 
with songs and tales around the huge wood-fire, or, i 
we could capture guests from the neighbouring farms, 
a backwoods ball on the puncheon floor. It was the 
morning after one of these festivities that the ice 
was first declared in fitting order ; and as a favouring 
breeze was blowing along the shore, no time was lost 
in unlocking the shed where the ice-boats had been 
hidden, and bringing them forth to view. 

Strange-looking craft they were, though doubtless 
suited to the frozen element they were designed to 
traverse, with their double keels, like enormous pairs 
of skates, and quaintly fashioned hulls, one displaying 
the outlines of a huge fiery dragon, with erect crest, 
curling tail, and outspread wings, rigged to act as 
sails ; the other representing the deep curving shell of 
a gigantic nautilus. Above it rose a tall lateen sail, 
from which fluttered a deep blue streamer ; while the 
dragon shewed a tongue long and fiery enough to 
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with papouches over their unholy boots, and red hand- | have frightened St 


ony himself. As might have 
been anticipated from well-known leanings of 
unregenerate humanity, the old Dragon proved at 
once the favourite, and odds in the forthcoming 
race were freely bet upon him. Indeed so little 
was had for the Vautilue, that it was need- 
ful to decide her crew by lot. Somewhat to our 
disappointment, this fell upon Edward Mostyn and 
m 3 while two smart yo settlers, with their 
militia buttons decorating their beaver overcoats, and 
bright gold bands gleaming on their otter-skin caps, 
triumphantly mounted the Dragon. Then, amid a 
hurricane of cheers, we hoisted our sails, and started 
on voyage. 
t+ I was by no means prepared for the speed 
our ice-crafts shortly attained. Swiftly almost as 
shadows we sped over the sparkling ice-fields ; 
and noiselessly as the spirits of antediluvian fish and 


sid 

e 
other's 
ie huge American eagles, and 
northern owls, looked down astonished 
i ights; and soft-eyed 
couches to gaze in 


wonder at the strange passers-by. 
As we oe ee freshened, and we 


rolled 
= 


us from the clear 
usand prismatic hues 


inst it, an infinitely less agreeable process. But 
as there was no alternative, we trimmed our lofty 
sail, and putting our rudder hard a-port, commenced 
the first of our zi manceuvres. Agai 
pleasantly a the swiftness of our boat, 
which sped along like the wearer of seven-le 
skates. Undoubtedly, she proved to make consider- 
able leeway, but it was nothing more than an extra 
turn or two would remedy. ile we thus tacked 
about, the sun set, and the short day ended, ushering 
in one of the darkest ~ I ever saw close above 
the snow. Black clouds, like evil spirits, came creep- 
ing over the sky, hiding the brilliancy of the stars, 
and casting a ghastly shadow over the snow-clad 
landscape, while long gusts of sobbing wind sw 
fitfully past us. Then, as the hours went by, 
wind increased, until a furious storm howled over the 
frozen like the ancient 
trees upon ore, and sending their fragments, 
min with thick drifts of snow, far out upon the 
lake; while in the distance we could hear the thinner 
ice crack and moan, as if it too were about to yield 
to the violence of the tempest. 


| rep’ € revisiting their former Naunts, we gided d 
bay and headland, past tumbling cascade, congealed 
into waves oe crystal, and tall leafless forests, 
whose ice branches gleamed in the sunlight like 
arabesques of silver; past icicle-hung cave and a 
‘ pine-crest—the only shadow on that broad - 
scape of brilliant white. It was a strange sensation, 
this fleet, 
side we 
from their 
deer rose ir 
began to forge ahead of our rival. Despite their 
utmost efforts, each moment increased our superiority, 
until, ere long, amid triumphant shouts, that 
over the lake and through the silent woods 
we ran them fairly out of sight. For an 
we continued to sweep along, enjoying our victory 
and our voyage over that crystal sea, with the 
bright sun shining down _ 
blue sky, and flashing in a 
on the winter garniture of the wild and beauti 
scenery around us. But at the end of that time, 
the sun beginning to dip behind the pine-trees, 
reminded us of the necessity of returning. Havi 
| come before the wind, we must, of course, tack back 
through the raging storm, like some 
wild-horse of the prairie, careered our ice-boat, hurry- 
j ing on through the darkness to probable destruction. 
At the commencement of the gale, we had lowered 
her canvas, but she still presented sufficient body to 
sped, while by some accident ot mismanage 
; while by some accident or mi 
ment of ours, she refused any longer to obey her 
XUM 
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The night, too, was intensely cold; the bitter wind, 
oo the polar ice-fields, dashed against our 
faces like tiny icicles, while its fierce gusts swept 
through our thick _- as though they had been 
gossamer. Even buffalo robes in which we had 
——_ ourselves were unable to prevent our limbs 

iffening, and our blood thickening in our veins; and 
when we tried to address some words of hope or 
consolation to each other, our teeth chattered so that 
we could not be comprehended. 

Faster and faster, meanwhile, our ag sy! flew 
before the gale, sometimes appeari y its move- 
ments tle wide chasms—for in the thick dark- 
ness we id not see before us—at others, rising 
and falling on what seemed the waves of a frozen 
sea; yet still speeding on as if demon-driven, until 
each moment we expected it would be dashed to 
pieces against some rock rising above the water, or 
else engulfed in the open centre of the lake. And 

we could do nothing to aid ourselves. To have 
eft our boat in that fierce tempest, would have been 
certain, almost immediate death; and though with 
each rood we sped along, we seemed to become more 

less and more wretched, we retained our places, 
and silently awaited the coming of that power which 
would change us into stone. Our thoughts flew back 
to happy homes, and bright firesides, to beloved 
forms and loving voices, between whom and us 
loomed the dark shadow of a miserable death. 
Suddenly, it seemed to fall upon us, and all was 
blank. Cold and exhaustion had done their work, 
and we sank down together in the bottom of the boat 


When I again awoke, all was still and silent, and a 
soft silvery light was shining down upon me through 
some semi-transparent substance: it was snow, which 
by pew upon us, and us warm, had 
most bly saved our lives. My first movement 
souned any companion, and we each other as 
they would who, though side by side, had never thought 
to again. The storm of the night had been 
succeeded by a complete calm, and around us lay a 
vast, dreary wilderness of untrodden snow, in which 
the runners of our boat were deeply imbedded. 
Opposite the sun, faint and blue in the distance, 
stretched the northern shore, along which, far to the 
eastward, lay the Sumachs. 

The great question now was, how we should get 
back to it. Even if we would have trusted ourselves 
again in the Nautilus, she was fixed in the snow, and 
must be abandoned; so, though we were both weak 
and faint from exposure and want of food, there was 
nothing left us but to undertake the journey on foot, 
and without a moment’s delay, we commenced it. 
The newly fallen snow lay soft as down upon the ice, 
and as we had no snow-shoes to support us on its 
surface, we sank at every step, sometimes ing to 


our knees among its clogging masses, at others 
struggling through 


to appreciate, was the luxury of lying on a pile of 
wood beneath a tree. 

Three more such toilsome days we travelled — 
the sun, skirting the lake-shore, until on the fourth 
day, when we were utterly travel-spent, eye-sore, and 
ready to yield to our fate, the smoke curling above 
the Sumachs blessed our eyes. How we rejoiced over 
that ing, and how far more its inhabitants 
rejoiced over us! To them we were as beings restored 


le | O John, come back with half 


from the dead, for the unsuccessful return of the 
various parties who had gone out in quest of us had 
destroyed More fortunate than ourselves, 
the Dragon and her crew had returned in safety, and 
there was nothing to cloud the general joy. But ever 
since then, I have carefully eschewed the ype ys 
of all maritime novelties, and not for all gold in 
an ice-boat. 


A SAILOR’S WIFE’S SONG. 


O nowxy is my husband’s ship, the ship that well I love, 

And welcome are its coming sails, all welcome sights 
above; 

There’s not a tarry rope, not a spar that there I see, 

Not a deck-plank that he treads on, but it’s O how dear 
to me. 


O bright, bright was the May-time through which he 
sailed away, 
But to me more wan and dreary than November was the 


day; 

O wintry winds beat keen with sleet, O cold seas rage 
and foam, 

But calm will be, and bright to me, the day that brings 
him home. 


O Katie, playing on the floor—O Jockie, at my knee, 
When father sits beside the fire, how happy we shall be! 
O babe unborn, that when he comes shall bless my happy 


breast— 
God send my baby safe to me, to kiss him with the rest. 
he’ ll bring for little Kate and 


Carved wooden man and funny beast, and shell and 
sparkling rock ; : 
A monkey, perhaps, so clever, with Kate and Jock to play, 
oF: ee parrot, that will chatter all the 
ye 


O never be a sailor, Jock, to make the angry foam 

The terror of a loving wife and babes you've left at home ; 
And marry not a sailor, Kate, to be his weary wife, 
Unless you get one dear as he who’s dear to me as life. 


c 
And bring the hour when at my breast my baby I shall 


rock— 
When in my arms my blesséd babe shall laugh, and leap, 


and crow, 
And I shall teach its little eyes its father’s face to know. 


O Thou who guid’st the stormy winds—O Thon who rul’st 
the sea— 

O God, look down in mercy upon my babes and me : 

Through storms and perils of the deep, O hold him in 
Thy hand, 


. | That we may bless Thy blesséd name when safe he treads 


the strand. 


O wives who 're blessed with plenty, how little do you know 
The blessings that on such as I your riches would bestow. 
enough to keep you safe 


ashore, 
And day and night I’ll work, that you may go to sea no 
more. 


W. C. Benyerr. 
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| 
| 
in a deep torpid sleep, that was hke to have no 
} waking; while our boat still bore us on, with the 
, same arrowy speed, guided by an unerring Hand past 
countless dangers. 
| 
| 
overwhe us; while the th ashed and glowed, 
among its glittering particles with blinding brilliancy 
With each passing coat, our weariness and exhaus- 
i tion increased, until, when night at length came, 
il and the shore was reached, we had scarce power to 
i enjoy the fire Mostyn built above the snow, or eat 
i the hare he killed and cooked. All we seemed ab 
| 
| 
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